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New Aerial Photograph of Dallas’ Skyline by Fairchild Aerial Survey, Inc 
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The Only Thing in the World 
that Must be Used 


- Instantly 


REATION and destruction occur instantly and 

simultaneously every time you turn on an electric 

switch. For electricity is the only commodity in 
the world except life itself that is used and destroyed forever 
the instant it is created. Like the strength in a strong right 
arm, the energy of electric current is entirely potential and 
non-existant unless work is being done. And like a brawny 
giant, the physical size, mechanical control and fuel reserve 
of an electrical service source must be 
as great when standing idle as when 
working to full capacity. 


Many commodities are distributed to 
you and stored by you in a finished 
form, ready to be used at leisure if you 
are willing to invest enough cash capital 
to lay in a reserve supply—metal in 
tons, sheets or beams—wood in logs, 
planks or cuttings—grain in bushels, 
loaves or pounds of crackers—chemicals 
in drums, gallons or bottles. But elec- 
tricity is made, distributed, used and 
destroyed all in the same instant. 


The employment of most commodities 
involves a time element in ordering, in 
manufacturing, in distributing and in 


are subject to an under-estimate or an 
over-estimate of the supply that you will 
require to fill your needs. Other com- 
modities may spoil, warp, evaporate; or 
lose value or usefulness or both; or be 
good for one purpose and not for 
another. But electricity comes fresh from creation through 
your use to instant destruction in exactly the correct quanti- 
ties and proper form required for virtually every purpose re- 
quiring energy—with no by-products or waste to be carried 
away. 


Even such vital commodities as water and gas are stored 
between collection and use in reservoirs and pipes. Their 
collection depends on rains, wells or retorts—and their dis- 
tributing pipes must be kept full of an unchanged and un- 


Attention Dallas 
Electricians, Electrical 
Contractors, Architects 


and Builders. 


Whenever you contribute to the repair- 
ing, remodeling or new building of a 


Dallas structure of any kind for any pur- 
pose, bear in mind that the engineering 
service of the Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany furnishes gratis every type of expert 
specialized consulting assistance that you 
may wish—as a supplement to your own 
thinking—from a clearing house of all 
; am : electrical problems and their varied solu- 
consuming. Commodities of this class tions. Capitalize on this. It is not for 
sale to anyone. Yet it can prove a valu- 
able adjunct to your own saleable service. 


Phone 2-9321 





changing supply of the original stored commodity. But 
electricity that lies behind the button you press in your bed- 
room at 2 o'clock in the morning does not exist in the 
previous instant. 


Back of that button instead of stored current there stands 
at attention in Dallas 150,000 Horsepower in generating 
capacity, approximately 1000 humans on the alert to serve 
you, 4000 miles of distributing system and millions of dol- 
lars invested in building and equipment 
that are good for no other purpose than 
creating and delivering the energy that 
you.use and destroy so instantaneously 


Whether one lamp or one million 
lamps burn in Dallas tonight, the full 
crew, capacity and capital of your elec- 
trical energy source is on the job—in- 
cluding a complete duplicate extra set of 
expensive boilers, turbines and gen- 
erating equipment in reserve to fall 
back upon in case the normal full load- 
carrying apparatus fails. 








When next you command the thou- 
sands of blessings that exist at the magic 
touch of your electric switch, remem- 
ber that the current you use is made to 
your order and delivered on the instant 
—the most perfect example of service in 
the scope of human imagination. 


In building up the agency that furn- 
ishes a service so similar to life itself 
and so universal in its application to 
nearly every phase of living, your electric service organiza: 
tion asks neither recognition nor appreciation. But it does 
request cooperation in making the service more perfect; and 
it does invite participation in the use of the many special 
departments it has organized so that you may operate your 
shops more economically, make your product more valuable, 
sell your goods more profitably, please your trade more 
positively, live more healthfully, work more effectively and 
rest more completely. 


Separate Departments under competent engineers specialize in INDUSTRIAL, 
COMMERCIAL and RESIDENTIAL problems embracing every use of 
electricity. Phone 2-9321 and ask for the desired department. 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
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Teaching Millions 
a New Habit , » » » 


10-2 and 4” 


Thirty-five years ago a druggist in Waco invented 
a soft drink called “Dr. Pepper”. But the real his- 
tory of Dr. Pepper began in 1927. In that year, the 
‘ Dr. Pepper Company adopted a new sales pro- 
t gram, an important part of 
| which was an advertising 
1 HEALTH-ENERGY & FUN-IN O NE plan formulated in conjunc- 
? tion with Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc. The first 
year’s advertising was lim- 
ited to Dallas, Houston, 
Waco and San Antonio, a 
> 2 a territory with a population 
a -“ sil of something over a million 
c D i. e ‘| oa K. people. Year by year, in ac- 
i cordance with a systematic 
; plan, the Dr. Pepper sales 
n territory has been broadened. Intensive advertis- 
ing has closely followed the establishment of sales 
‘ outlets. Now, in the fifth year of expansion, Dr. 
f Pepper is a leader in soft drink sales over a terri- 
tory that reaches from Arizona to North Carolina, 
from Louisiana to Illinois. Thirty-two million 
people are being taught to form the healthful, 
helpful habit of three Dr. Peppers a day—at 10o— 
2 and 4 o’clock. Dr. Pepper’s goal is nation-wide 
distribution with national advertising. And that 
d Z goal is being rapidly approached. 


TRACY - LOCKE - DAWSON - Ine. 
ADVERTISING 


MAJESTIC BUILDING 
DALLAS 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERT LS t.NeG AGENCIES 
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80% of The News’ circulation EARS AGO—when The Dallas 

—nearly 100% of The Journal's News was trail-blazing for all 

were nea eee the Deas the other newspapers of this region—its 

ere circulation and prestige swept in a great 
arc from Oklahoma to the Gulf. 


Today the prestige has run onward and 
outward, but the circulation has come 
home. 


With 90,000 daily circulation (News 
and Journal, 133,000) all totals of 
earlier years are eclipsed by a wide 
margin, but 80% of the present cover- 
age lies within the direct Dallas market. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 
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The Chamber of Commerce 


Its Part in the Building of a City 


OST of us feel that the ‘get 
together spirit’ of American 
business men is one of the 
best things about them. It 

is one of the greatest contributions to 
good will, higher morale, and material 
betterment. 

“In fact, it is one of the elements of 
American business strength which compe- 
tent European observers look upon quite 
frankly with envy. The excessive indi- 
vidualism, the suspicion, the almost 
medieval cloistered secrecy that you find 
in many parts of Old World business 
life are the despair of the more ambitious 
leaders over there, who are outspoken 
in their longing for ‘something com- 
parable to American business team 
work.’ 

“In very great measure, the commercial 
advance of the United States in recent 
years is directly due to organizations like 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations. 


“The significance of the American 
trade or commerce associations is pro- 
found. Its ideal of cooperation is in- 
calculably important. The old-time notion 
was ‘Every man for himself’ (and the rest 
of that foolish adage). But gradually 
our business men came to see that in 
many vital respects their interests were 
identical with those of all the other per- 
sons engaged in their particular industry, 
\ctivity, or trade, and that many pressing 
problems could be combated and solved 


By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Dr. Julius Klein 


only by cooperative effort. It was 
through a realization of these truths that 
trade associations and Chambers of Com- 
merce were created and have risen 
vigorously to a position of power and 
prestige. 


“Sane solidarity and mutual helpful- 
ness are the great motivating forces of 
the modern American trade or commerce 
associations. The old-time crabbed, sus- 
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picious merchant or manufacturer who 
waged lone-handed guerilla warfare 
would, I think, be overcome with amaze- 
ment if he could witness the candid inter- 
change of opinion (even to ‘ledger ex- 
periences’)—the manifest willingness to 
submerge petty self-interest in the com- 
mon welfare, and all the other qualities 
that distinguish the deliberations of a 
trade association. 


“IT hear some trade and commerce as- 
sociation members talking these days 
about the possibility of resigning from 
the organization, with the object main- 
ly of saving money. In contemplating 
any such move, I think they will do well 
to give pretty careful thought to a num- 
ber of extremely vital aspects of the 
situation. 


“I believe that the titantic develop- 
ments of modern business have made 
such organizations practically indispens- 
able. The requirements of commercial 
life are too stringent now—the problems 
are too far-reaching and too intricate— 
to be grappled with effectively by any 
single firm, however courageous or self- 
confident it may be. Mass action is im- 
perative—and mass assaults can move 
mountains. 


“The Department of Commerce works 
in cooperation with more than 60 com- 
mittees representing trade and commerce 
associations. Thus we enjoy the im- 


(Continued on page 20) 
Pages 


Leadership of The National Council 


Note: This is a Digest of an Address made at Atlantic City by Geo. Waverley 
Briggs at the Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


O those of us who assemble here 
in annual convocation, commerce 
is of course the commanding in- 
terest. Under the dynamic im- 

pulse of American principles it has be- 
come, moreover, the distinguishing 
achievement of the age in which we live, 
sutpassing in variety, scope and ingenuity 
the speculations of even the most vivid 
imagination of half a century ago. Its 
visible limits have become co-extensive 
with the limits of the habitable world 
and to attain them it has girded the con- 
tinents with steel and filled the air and 
sea with argosies of trade whose friend- 
ly missions throughout the earth tend to 
dispel the estrangements of nations and 
to diffuse a spirit of understanding and 
peace among differing peoples. It has 
ceased to be merely an organized system 
for the production and exchange of goods 
for prafit and has become indeed a gal- 
vanic social force playing upon all de- 
partments of the social order and stimu- 
lating alike their moral and material 
progress. 


In this higher realm of commercial 
effort the motive of gain has been brought 
under the restraint of a spirit of altruism 
which glorifies the men who have con- 
ceived and sustained it. They have de- 
rived from the processes of an organic 
conflict of the human heart a tremendous 
force with which to promote and secure 
the economic life of America and thus 
contribute to the grandeur of her destiny. 
Every intelligent man must early in life 
discover two distinct and hostile prin- 
ciples striving for supremacy within his 
breast. From the one spring the na- 
tural desires and appetites, terminating 
in self, which crave and seek merely his 
own gratification and aggrandizement; 
but from the other rise the nobler aspira- 
tions, disinterested, impartial and uni- 
versal in purpose, which enjoin upon 
him a due regard for the rights and hap- 
piness of his fellowmen and lay upon 
his life the burden of responsibilities 
which must be discharged, cost what they 
will, or however they may clash with his 
particular pleasure or gain. It is this 
benevolent principle, rising above and 
conquering the instincts of self and being 
translated into the realm of material 
things, which finds the richest and most 
abundant fruitage in the life and func- 
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tions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


Under the dominance of such a force 
it is not surprising that the National 
Chamber should have organized its ac- 
tivities with deep concern for every 
prominent aspect of American life and 
every visible need that might involve 
its security or improvement. Nor would 
the conception of its elaborate mechan- 
ism have been complete without the wise 
provision for a National Council to repre- 
sent the constituent organizations and to 
serve collectively as an advisory body to 
the administrative officers and the board 
of directors. Upon the members of this 
Council, who are men and women in- 
spired by a patriotic interest in the pub- 
lic welfare, there should properly fall 
certain specific responsibilities. Accord- 
ingly, it is prescribed by the ordinance’ 
of the National Chamber that the coun- 
cilor shall be the perpetual link between 
his organization member and the Cham- 
ber as a whole, serving in a sort of diplo- 
matic relation as the ready and competent 
means of communication one with the 
other. It is also provided that he shall be 
responsible especially for procuring from 
his organization member the prompt and 
studied consideration of the Chamber's 
referenda through which the reasoned 
opinion of American business is best ob- 
tained on the vital issues of the hour; 
that he shall bring to the Chamber’s at- 
tention all matters arising in his locality 
or in his industry which may affect the 
Chamber’s program; and that he shall 
seek to stimulate within the ranks of his 
organization member a zealous, unflag- 
ging interest in the Chamber’s life and 
progress. 


But do these responsibilities constitute 
the sum and substance of the duty of the 
National Councilor, and may he be said 
to have fulfilled his obligation and attain- 
ed the worthy distinction of leadership 
within the sphere in which he moves, by 
addressing himself to their performance 
alone? 


If you should set a golden statue be- 
fore a child, it would exult in the pleas- 
ing phenomenon of brilliant color; be- 
fore an avaricious eye and it would gloat 
over the stately embodiment of monetary 
value; exhibit it before a student of 


anatomy and he would find a revelation 
of bodily proportion; before a miner- 
alogist and he would perceive the ex- 
emplification of chemical truth; before 
an artist and he would discern the re- 
flection of skill and loveliness; but place 
it before a man of spiritual insight and he 
would behold the grandeur of mind trans- 
fusing its substance, pouring over the 
brightness of its image and breathing into 
its gorgeous efhgy of life and ineffabk 
suggestiveness of beauty. Thus each eye 
is made to kindle in contact with a glow- 
ing truth which it is trained to see; each 
heart responds to the direct appeal of 
a familiar force. 


This principle of discernment governs 
every sphere of life and is just as ap- 
plicable to the realm of civic effort as to 
religion or science or art. It determines 
our own analysis of the duties that rest 
upon us as Councilors of the National 
Chamber and directs the course which 
we pursue in order to discharge them. 
If we school ourselves only in the let- 
ter of the law, and ignore its spirit, we 
find in the honorable office of National 
Councilor merely the province of a rou- 
tine service for an association in which 
we cherish a perfunctory pride. If zeal 
for a noble cause sustain our effort, if 
perception guide aright our understand- 
ing, we shall seize and hold the spirit of 
a sublime endeavor and of our own 
volition assign ourselves a grander task. 


As Councilors of the National Cham 
ber we are the repositories of its most 
widely distributed influence and accord- 
ingly its most effective power. Therefore, 
to ponder and absorb the principles upon 
which it rests, and to transmute them 
into the reasoned opinion of the Ameri 
can people, should be our highest aim 
To promote within our spheres of in 
fluence the expanding usefulness of a1 
institution dedicated chiefly to the publi 
good, should be our greatest glory; to re 
lease the fullness of its blessings, ov 
dearest recompense. 


The times imperatively call, moreover 
for stern resistance to the sinister forc« 
against which the tenets of the Nationa! 
Chamber have ever warred, Everywhere, 
especially during the recent months of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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N 1841, John Neely Bryan, an ad- 
venturer from Tennessee, hobbled his 
horse on the east bank of the Trinity 
River and prepared to make a camp 

for the night. As far as his eye could 
see were broad rolling prairies—timber- 
ed bottom lands and grassy uplands— 
traversed only by Indian trails and buf- 
falo paths. He spread a heavy blanket 
im the ground, rested his head on his 
addle and slept. 


In his dream that night, mayhap, 
Bryan visioned a populous and prosper- 
us city that was to arise, as though by 
magic, where he selpt; or perhaps he saw 
nly the wondrously fertile soil—prom- 
ising abundant grain and cotton crops— 
for which he had been searching. How- 
beit, in the morning, he began the build- 
ing of a rude hut. And thus was founded 
Dallas, Texas, now one of America’s 
great commercial centers, where thous- 
ands of members of the beverage industry 
will gather November 9 to 13 to attend 
the Annual Convention and Exposition 
of the American Bottlers of Carbonated 


Beverages. 


Bryan soon was joined by other rugged 
pioneers from this native Tennessee and 
their huts formed the nucleus of a tiny 
village which was called Peter’s Colony. 
In 1845, however, the name was changed 
to Dallas, in honor of George Mifflin 
Dallas, who was vice-president under 
Polk. Sixty years ago—in 1871—when 
Dallas had grown to a thriving commun- 
ity of 5,000 persons, it was incorporated 
as a City. 

From its incorporation, Dallas has 
forged steadily ahead and for the last ten 
years has been the mercantile and finan- 
cial hub of the Southwest. Today, where 
the lone pioneer’s campfire burned only 
90 years ago, is the third largest farm 
implement district in the world. Only 
a stone’s throw from his hut, now towers 
the magnificient 29-story Magnolia 
Building and other great skyscrapers. 
These great commercial edifices, how- 
ever, also were built by pioneers and 
they are occupied by pioneers who see 
far ahead of the Dallas of today as did 
John Neely Bryan ahead of the primeval 
view that caused him to cease his wander- 
ings and build a home. 


Dallas is lacking in ancient landmarks. 
No moldering ruins stand as a momento 
0 the generations past. Its skyline is 
famous throughout the nation, contain- 
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The article on this page 
was prepared from in- 
formation furnished by 
the Publicity Department 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and is running in 
eight Beverage Magazines 


with a total circulation 


of nearly 500,000. 
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ing some 140 buildings of skyscraper 
proportions. Agriculture was largely re- 
sponsible for the early development of 
the city, as it is located in the heart of 
the Nation’s largest “black-land belt”, 
famous for its fertility, which has been 
continuously cropped for generations 
and, until recently, with but little at- 
tention being given to fertilization. Then 
came the city’s development as a dis- 
tributing center. 


From Dallas now, instead of the Indian 
trails and buffalo paths, its founders fol- 
lowed, go out railroads, paved highways, 
air lines, and, within a few years will 
be completed the canalization of the 
Trinity River and a new outlet to the 
sea. 


Nine trunk-line steam railroads and 
their subsidiaries serve Dallas, making 
good connections in all directions. Dallas 
is located on several Federal paved high- 
ways. It is an important aviation and 
airmail center. Dallas ranks first in per 
capita express business in the Nation, 
ranks twenty-third in postal receipts, and 
seventeenth in bank clearings. 


Dallas, as the chief financial and dis- 
tributing center of the Southwest, also 
is the home of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the Eleventh District. It has jumped 
from 88th city in population rank in the 
United States in 1900 to approximately 
34th today. There are 261,010 persons 
in the city proper and about 40,000 
more in its larger suburbs. Its incorpor- 
ated area is 45.1 square miles. 








Newcomers frequently express amaze- 
ment at the metropolitan appearance of 
Dallas. Rex Beach, in a comparatively 
recent novel that has its setting in Texas, 
said that if a New Yorker were to reach 
Dallas at night on his first visit to the 
city, upon awakening in the morning he 
would have to rub his eyes to make sure 
he was not still in sight of Broadway. 
Many cther visitors comment upon how 
much Dallas reminds them of the larger 
cities of the North and East, not al- 
together on account of the large number 
of tall buildings and the character of its 
hotels and commercial and industrial 
enterprises, but because of the “tempo” 
of business and traffic. 


Dallas is a city representative of every 
section of America. It displays the 
hospitality of the South, the broad vision 
and daring enterprise of the West, the 
shrewd business sense and indefatigable 
energy of the North and the culture and 
refiinement of the East. The Dallas busi- 
ness man conducts his large enterprises in 
impressive, modern office buildings, goes* 
home to his attractive residence, with a 
landscaped lawn that enhances the beauty 
of a wide, tree lined street; takes his 
exercise on the sweeping, sporty golf 
courses, the hard, smooth tennis courts, 
or the sandy beaches that his own public 
spirit has created; pays his homage to 
God and educates his children in mag- 
nificent churches and schools that are 
second to none in beauty and facilities. 


Visitors are always welcome in Dallas. 
The advantages that are the Dallas citi- 
zen’s year ‘round privilege are extended 
to the visitor for as long as he may care 
to use them. It is rapidly taking its 
place in the forefront of American con- 
vention cities, because of its spring-like 
climate, which lasts throughout the year, 
because of its commodious auditorium 
and Exposition Hall, and because of its 
ample modern hotel facilities. 


The plumber rang the bell, and as it 
happened, both the master and mistress 
of the house came to the door. 

As they stood in the hall, the hus- 
band, who was very methodical, said: 

“I wish, before we go upstairs, to 
acquaint you with the trouble?” 

“Tm very pleased to meet you, mum,” 
said the plumber. 
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Report of the Sixth Annual Vacancy 
Survey Committee of the Dallas 
Real Estate Board 


‘DALLAS, 
MARCH, 1930 


Estimated Proper Economic Vacancy in aad 


City According to Nat'l Assn - - - 5% 
Dallas Average Domicile Vacancy, June, 1927 - 6.3% 
Dallas Average Domicile Vacancy, February, 1928 4.2% 
Dallas Average Domicile Vacancy, June, 1928 - 5.1% 
Dallas Average Domicile Vacancy, January, 1929 5.3% 
Dallas Average Domicile Vacancy, February, 1930 3.3% 
Dallas Average Domicile Vacancy, March, 1931 4.3% 





Total Domiciles In Dallas, March, 1931 61,653 
Total Occupied Domiciles In Dallas, March, 1931 58,846 


Total Vacant Domiciles In Dallas, March, 1931 2,707 
Percentage of Vacant Domicles in Dallas, 


ER G8 pk. ck ie ae ae 4.3% 
Total Domiciles Under Construction in — 
March, 1931 - - - - - + « = - 477 





REPORT ON DOWNTOWN RETAIL & WHOLESALE 
DISTRICT 


(Front-Foot Basis) 
Total Front-Feet Retail & Wholesale Ground 


Floor Space in Dallas, March, 1931 46,180 
Total Front-Feet Retail & iaaiacen meee 

Floor Space Occupied - - - 42,556 
Total Front-Feet Retail & Wholesale Ground 

Floor Space Vacant - - - + 3,624 
Percentage of Vacant Retail & Wholesale 

Ground Floor Space - ~- - es 7.8% 
Total Front-Feet eset _— Space Unde 

Construction - - 400 


Riaitiie Ds The Retail and Wholesale District "of is enlarged 
this year to include all of Pacific Avenue from the Trinity 
River to the H. &@ T. C. R. R. tracks and 100 feet north 
thereof. The boundaries as taken in this survey are: The 
Trinity River on the west; the H. & T. C. tracks on the east; 
an imaginary line 100 feet south of Commerce Street and 
running parallel thereto; and an imaginary line 100 feet north 
of Pacific Avenue and running parallel thereto. 





REPORT ON SEMI-BUSINESS STORE BUILDINGS 
LYING JUST OUTSIDE OF AND ADJACENT 
TO THE DOWNTOWN DISTRICT 


Total Store Buildings In This District - - - 677 
Total Occupied Store Buildings In This District 598 
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TEXAS 
Total Vacant Store Buildings In This District - 79 
Percentage of Vacancies In This District - - 11.6° 
Total Under Construction In This District - - 12 





REPORT ON SUBURBAN STORE BUILDINGS IN 


DALLAS—MARCH, 1931 
Total Suburban Store Buildings - - - - - 4,120 


Total Occupied Suburban Store Buildings - - 3,639 
Total Vacant Suburban Store Buildings - - - 481 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - - + 11.6% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - - - 48 
Percentage of Vacancies In February, 1930 - - 14.3% 
Percentage of Vacancies In January, 1929 - - 14.8% 
Percentage of Vacancies In June, 1928 - - - 14.8% 





REPORT ON WAREHOUSES IN DALLAS 


Total Warehouses - - - - - - - + <- = 405 
Total Occupied Warehouses - - - - - - 385 
Total Vacant Warehouses - - - - - - - 20 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - - « 4.9% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - - - 4 
Percentage of Warehouse veer, 

February, 1930 - - - - Oe os ae a 7.6% 
Percentage of Warehouse Vacancies, 

i a i a ir a a a 7.5% 
Percentage of Warehouse Vacancies, June, 1928 17.1% 





REPORT ON FACTORIES IN DALLAS 


Total Factories - - - - + + + © e © 322 
Total Occupied Factories - - - - - - - + 314 
Total Vacant Factories - - - - - + + - 8 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - «- - 2.4% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - + - 1 
Percentage of Factories Vacant, February, 1930 - 3.7% 
Percentage of Factories Vacant, January, 1929 - 4.6°0 
Percentage of Factories Vacant, June, 1928 - - 5.5% 
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REPORT ON COTTAGES VALUED AT MORE 
THAN $2,500.00 


(Lot and Improvements) 
Total Cottages Value More Than $2,500 - - - 27,438 


Total Occupied Cottages evens _— 
Than $2,500 - - - - + + +« 26,846 


Total Vacant Cottages Value More Than $2,500 592 


Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - - ~ 2.1% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - <- - 145 

Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - - - 1.9% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 2.6% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 2.7% 





REPORT ON TWO-STORY OR MORE RESIDENCES 
WITH A VALUE OF OVER $2,500 


(Lot and Improvement) 


otal Two-Story wepeeel More —__ 


$2,500 Value - - Zh 5,981 
Total Occupied a an Riecilicis > 3 5,789 
otal Vacant Two-Story Residences - - ~- ~- 192 
Percentage of Vacancies- - - - - - «+ ~ 3.2% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - - ~- 19 
Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - - 2:7% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 3.9% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 3.4% 





REPORT ON RESIDENCES WITH VALUE OF LESS 


THAN $2,500 
Total Residences Value Less Than — oe 8,065 
Total Occupied Residences - - - 4 * Sie 
Total Vacant Residences- - - - - - - ~ 388 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - © © 4.8% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - - - 17 
Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - - 5.2% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 6.8% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 8% 





REPORT ON NEGRO RESIDENCES 


Total Negro Residences - - - - - - - + 17,331 
Total Occupied Residences - - - - - - ~~ 6,754 
Total Vacant Residences- - - - - + + - 577 
Percentage of Vacancies- - - - - - - - 7.8% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - - - 27 
Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - - - 5.7% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 7.6% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 7.9% 





REPORT ON DUPLEX COTTAGES 
Total Duplex Cottages - - - - - - = | 2,668 


Total Occupied Duplex Cottages - - - - - 2,478 
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Total Vacant Duplex Cottages - 


Percentage of Vacancies - - - - *- + + - 7.1% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - - + 17 

Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - - - 4.2% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 6.1% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 9.7% 





REPORT ON TWO-STORY DUPLEX RESIDENCES 


Total Two-Story Duplex Residences - - -~- - 2,812 
Total Occupied Duplex Residences- - ~- - - 2,550 


Total Vacant Duplex Residences - ~~ ~- - 262 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - - - 3% 
Total Under Construction - - - - + - ~- 32 
Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 4.4% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 9.3% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 10.9% 





REPORT ON APARTMENTS, MORE THAN TWO 
TO THE APARTMENT 


Total Apartments - - - - - - + + + + 17,358 
Total Occupied Apartments - - - - - - - 6,852 
Total Vacant Apartments - - - - - <- ~ 506 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - + « ~ 6.8% 
Total Under Construction - - - - - <- ~- 120 
Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - ~- - 4.7% 
Percentage of Vacancies, January, 1929 - - - 7.6% 
Percentage of Vacancies, June, 1928 - - - - 10.7% 





GARAGES AND FILLING STATIONS 


Total Garages and Filling Stations - - - - - 852 
Total Occupied - - - - - - - eee 834 
Total Vacant - - - - - - + «+ «© @ | 18 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - + ~- 2.1% 
Percentage of Vacancies, February, 1930 - 2.6% 
Under Construction - - - - + + + « © 2 





JANUARY 1, 1931, SURVEY OF OFFICE BUILDING 
RENTAL CONDITIONS, DALLAS, MADE BY 
BUILDING MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

January 1, 1931 
Total Square Feet of Rentable Area, not in- 
cluding ground floor space - - - 1,805,803 
Total Square Feet Vacant - - - - - 209,831 
Percentage of Vacancies - - - - - - 11.6% 


Estimated Total Square Feet in Rentable ‘ii 
In Building Now Under Construction to Be 
Completed Between May 1, and Sept. 1, 1931 


‘ 


214,000 


Harry MEapor, President, 
Dallas Building Managers Assn. 
1201 Mercantile Building. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS. 











New Concerns for April 


A. B. C. Distributing Company, 3800 
Ross Ave.; candy. 

Atlas Chemical Corporation, 1618 N. 
Washington St.; chemicals. 

Auto Brake Parts Company, incor- 
porated by J. C. Jopling and J. Y. 
Schoonmaker. 

Barrett & Company, 
Union Bldg.; real estate. 

Bayou State Refining Corporation, 
Shreveport, La.; established sales and 
distributing branch at 3201 Worth St.: 
J. Roy Knox, Dallas manager. 

R. H. Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
electrical contractors; secured permit to 
do business in Texas, capital stock $25,- 
000; C. W. Mooseley, Dallas, Texas 
agent. 

Brown Electric Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; secured permit to do business in 


800 Fidelity 


Texas, $50,000 capital stock; Francis F. 
Bokern, Dallas, State agent. 

California Poultry & Egg Company, 
2708 Elm St.; J. M. Coggins, from 
Durant, Oklahoma, manager. 

Captain Bill Food Products Co., 2910 
Meadow St.; manufacturers of extracts, 
syrups and jellies; Captain B. H. Smith, 
president; M. Jacques, manager. 

Colorado Life Company, Denver, 
Colo.; district office, 518 Republic Bank 
Bldg., J. H. Hunckler, manager. 

Columbia Royalty Company, Prae- 
torian Building; oil royalties; organized 
by Fred Buchanan, H. G. Goggans and 
M. W. Reeves; $10,000 capital stock. 

George W. Condon Company, Omaha, 
Nebr.; bridge builders and general con- 
tractors; announced selection of Dallas 
as headquarters for Southwestern office, 
with John C. Parker, of Dallas, as dis- 


trict manager. 


Continental Royalty Company, Pierre, 
S. Dak.; oil royalties; secured permit t: 
do business in Texas, naming J. B 
Cornelison, Dallas, as State agent; capita! 
stock $1,000,000. 

The Corporation Trust Company 
1404 Republic Bank Bldg.; corporatio: 
organizers. 

Cotton Gin Sprinkler Company, inco: 
porated by Hatchett Chandler, T. T 
Harrison and W. W. Beaty. 

K. J. Crowe, 523 Republic Bank Bldg 
insurance. 

D. & P. Prospecting Company, oil: 
incorporated by L. L. Dent, W. B. 
Palmer and Pat S. Russett. 

Dal-Sec Confectionery, 1900 Second 
Avenue; L. J. Miller, owner. 

DeMuth-Swenson, 3222 Knox St.; re- 
tail jewelers. 

E. & H. Oil Company, 710 Dallas 
Bank & Trust Building; drilling and oil 








—— 


; 











new brick aprons now under construction in front of the hangars. 
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_ Above is shown some of ‘the developments being planned at Love Field, thereby making it one of the most modern 
in the nation. Some of the improvements are planned by air lines serving Dallas and others are to be taken care of by 
the recently voted $300,000 bond issue. No. 1 is the proposed new hangar of the American Airways. No. 2 shows the 
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leases; E. G. Edwards and M. T. Hall. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; announced purchase of photo- 
sraphic department of G. H. Pittman & 
Bro., which will be operated at its present 
iddress, 1504 Young Street, as a South- 
western distributing branch. C. E. Boyd, 
wmerly of Omaha, Neb., district 
ianager. 

East Texas Leasing & Royalty Com- 
iny, 1418 Allen Building; W. A. 
raddock. 

Fidelity Life Association, Fulton, IIL.; 

inch office, 832 Wilson Bldg., Walter 
Mills, manager. 

First National Drink Company, incor- 

rated as a manufacturing institution 

C. F. Waid, J. W. Darrell and W. 

Miller. 

Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co., St. Louis, 


Mo.; sales office and sample room, 205 


South Poydras St.; L. C. Walker, 
manager. 

Galenti & Stemmons Model House, 509 
Wholesale Merchants Bldg.; designers. 

Greenville & Ross Garage & Battery 
Station, 1710 Greenville Ave. 

Guy Service Station, 912 McKinney 
Avenue. 

H. & H. Printing Company, 
North Harwood Street. 

Herb Juice Corporation, 514 Construc- 
tion Bidg.; medicines. Home office, 
Chicago; plant at Jackson, Tenn. 


Ice Refrigeration Sales Corporation, 
4222 Live Oak St.; refrigerators. 

Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company, Bartlesville, Okla.; granted 
permit to do business in Texas, capital 
stock 15,000,000 shares no par value; 
Francis F. Bokern, Dallas, Texas agent. 

J. Jamison, 508-10 Allen Building; 
oil. 


312 


K. M. J. Travel Service, 1213 Com- 
merce St., Room 210; Vernon Kinney, 
from Kansas City, Kans., manager. 

Lamar Development Company, 212 
Allen Building; oil. 

Bruce McDonald Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; manufacturers of bakers’ 
ovens. Sales and distributing branch, 
1915 Main St.; O. J. McDonald, vice- 
president, in charge. 

Van McPhail, Allen Building; oil. 
Formerly of Fort Worth. 

Market Feed Store, 408 South Pearl 
St.; retail feed. 

Marr Duplicating Company, 
Commerce St.; room 201. 

Modern Sanitation Company, 1931% 
Greenville Ave.; vacuum cleaners; Edgar 
Lobitz, manager. 

Nacroid Pearl Plating Co., 1127 St. 
Mary St.; novelties. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New Aerial Photograph by Fairchild Aerial Survey, Inc. 


ie No. 3 shows the two giant flood light units that will make landing on the field at night as easy as in the day-time. 
0. 4 is the new National Air Transport, Inc., hangar to be started in a short time. No. 5 shows the runways to be 


made a few days ago by the Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
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Hugh Cargo, Dallas artist, interpreted the improvements on an aerial view 
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Junior 


Speakers representing varied business 
and professional activities appeared on 
Junior Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
programs as guests of honor during the 
month of April. An oil geologist, a 
representative of the steel construction 
industry, an army officer and a journalist 
were the speakers and each presented 
interesting talks about his particular busi- 
ness or vocation. 

R. B. Whitehead, chief geologist of the 
Atlantic Oil Producing Company, ap- 
peared on the April 1 luncheon program, 
followed on April 8 by L. H. Dodd, 
district manager of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction and also presi- 
dent of the University of Kansas Alumni 
Association of Dallas. Mr. Dodd gave 
a highly informative talk on the present 
and future status of steel in the manu- 
facturing and industrial world. 

Major Carl H. Strong, cavalry officer 
of Fort Riley, Kansas, spoke at the lunch- 
eou on April 15 on the general subject 
of preparedness and the important part 
played by the national guard during 
peace time as well as in war. The work- 
ings of the Associated Press in the gather- 
ings and dissemination of news from and 
to all parts of the world was explained 
by Charles A. Price, of the A. P. Texas 
staff, at the April 22 meeting. 


Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce 
members were hosts May 2 to delegates 
from several Texas cities attending the 
annual convention of the Texas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. With nearly 
100 registered delegates from Dallas, 
Wichita Falls, Waco, Laredo, Corpus 
Christi, San Antonio and Denison, the 
convention was considered very success- 
ful both from a business and social stand- 
point by those attending. 


Lud J. Lincoln of Waco was elected 
president of the state organization, suc- 
ceeding Henry Coutret of Corpus Christi. 
Jerry Vinson of Wichita Falls, a director 
in the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; John B. Dunlap, Dallas, second 
vice-president, and William H. North- 
way of San Antonio, third vice-president. 

Howard Hayden, past president and 
present national councillor of the Dallas 
Junior Chamber, was indorsed as a nomi- 
nee for director from Texas in the United 
States junior Chamber of Commerce. 
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N. A. EASTER, Vice President 
ARCHIE HUNTER, Vice President 
LYMAN G. THOMPSON, Vice President 
R. D. RICE, Treasurer 








The outstanding feature of the Con- 
vention was the banquet and dance at 
the Baker Hotel Saturday night, May 2, 
at which District Attorney William Mc- 
Craw was the principal speaker, his sub- 
ject being “The Responsibilities of Civic 
Leadership.” Other speakers during the 
convention were Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Dun- 
lap, Mr. Vinson and Koger Stokes of 
San Antonio. 

Preliminary to the annual meeting on 
May 2, the Dallas organization gave a 
stag party the night of May 1 at the 
Baker Hotel. 

E. A. Herzog and Mr. Hayden were 
co-chairmen in charge of arrangements 
for the convention. 

The 1932 convention was awarded to 


Wichita Falls. 


About 30 members of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber attended the annual East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce convention on 
April 20th at Marlin. 


Dallas Junior Chamber members got 
an insight Wednesday, May 13, into 
another large local industry when they 
made a trip through the Procter & 
Gamble plant. Besides learning how 
soap and lard is made they were luncheon 
guests of the concern and reported a big 
time. The trip was arranged by Shelby 
McDaniel, chairman of the industria! 
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News 


tours committee, through Mr. L. B. Zim 
merman, superintendent of the Procte: 
& Gamble plant. 


Through the cooperation of local radi 
stations, the Dallas Junior Chamber o! 
Commerce went on the air on April 1° 
and 18 in connection with the observanc 
of national radio week by the Unite: 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Short talks outlining the Junior Cham 
ber of Commerce movement in genera! 
and the work of the Dallas organization 
in particular were made by Alphons 
Ragland, Jr., over WFAA; J. F. Park- 
er, Jr., over KRLD, and Lyman G. 
Thompson, over WRR. The Dallas News 
program over WFAA on April 18 was 
dedicated to the Dallas Junior Chamber. 

Sam P. Kohen, Dallas Junior Cham 
ber member, will address a round table 
conference on business and government 
sponsored by the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce at the national convention, 
June 109-13, in Des Moines. Mr. Kohen 
will speak on “Prohibition.” 


Recent survey of available parking 
space in ten large cities of the United 
States showed there was curb space for 
less than 2 per cent of the cars register- 
ed in those cities. A New York survey 
showed 50 per cent of the public garage 
space vacant thruout the day and that 
it would require ten miles of street space 
to provide parking for employees in four 
new skyscrapers in the Grand Central 
district of the city. 

= & = 

Consumption of natural gas in tly 
United States has increased from 3( 
billion feet in 1906 to one trillion, 80! 
billion feet in 1929. Texas is now lead: 
ing all the States in production of natur : 
gas, taking the lead from Oklahoma 
1930 with California, Louisiana am< 
West Virginia following Oklahoma. 
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“I am a woman of few words,” ai 
nounced the haughty mistress to the new 
maid. “If I beckon with my finger, th 
means come.” 

“Suits me, mum,” replied the girl. “In 
a woman of few words myself. If I sha\ 
me head, that means I ain’t comin’.” 
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One of N. A. T.’s Ford Trimotores. 





ive Years O 


National Air Transport Completes 


IVE years of successful operation 

in air transport during which its 

planes have established an out- 

standing record in flying a dis- 
tance equal to 440 times around the 
earth, will be celebrated on May 12, by 
National Air Transport, a division of 
United Air Lines, L. D.. Seymour, vice- 
president and general manager, an- 
nounced today. 


Its service inaugurated on May 12, 
1926, as an air mail line operating one 
plane a day between Chicago and Dal- 
las, N. A. T. has expanded into a net- 
work of air lines carrying passengers, 
mail and express and flying eighteen 
schedules daily between New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City and 
Dallas. Its service has been extended to 
include such cities as Cleveland, Toledo, 
Kansas City, Wichita, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City and Fort Worth. Through con- 
nections with the Boeing System, another 
division of the United Air Lines, N. A. 
T. now provides a daily coast to coast 
service for passengers, mail and express 
with transcontinental flights being made 
in 28 to 31 hours. 


“In establishing its record for expan- 
sion and continuity of service,” Mr. Sey- 
mour said, “N. A. T. planes have car- 
ried more than six million pounds of 
mail. Including passengers carried on 
the Stout Lines, which were merged with 
N. A. T. last September, 152,675 pas- 
sengers have flown on planes of the com- 
pany. And since the inauguration of 
the nationwide express service in con- 
nection with the Railway Express 


Half a Decade of Service 


Agency, about 225,000 pounds of mis- 
cellaneous express commodities have been 
transported by air. 


“In 1926 only ten single motored Car- 
rier Pigeon planes were required to oper- 
ate the limited schedules. Today a fleet 
of fifty planes, ranging in size from the 
huge Ford transports, powered with three 
Wasp motors which carry eleven pas- 
sengers, mail and express to the single 
motored planes which carry mail only, 
is necessary to maintain the schedules 
of 12,000 miles daily. At least one of 
these planes is in flight during each hour 
of the day or night. 


“Flying mileage accumulated by the 
N. A. T. fleet totals more than ten 
millon miles, of which four million miles 
have been flown at night. 


“A corps of less than a dozen pilots 
was all that was necessary to operate 
the small fleet of planes with which serv- 
ice was started five years ago. Today 
forty-four first pilots and sixteen second 
pilots or mates form the pilot personnel 
ee me Pee 


Mr. Seymour called attention to the 
many mechanical, electrical and meteoro- 
logical improvements that have been 
made in the last five years to assure the 
reliability of air transportation. 


The two-way radio with which all 
planes carrying passengers are equipped, 
he believes, is one of the most valuable 
of the safety devices in aviation today. 
Through its use, pilots are never without 
communication with ground stations and 
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always have the very latest weather in- 
formation immediately available. The 
radio beacon, used largely by the mai! 
pilots but available also to passenger 
pilots, is invaluable as a means of keep- 
ing the pilot on his course in heavy or 
foggy weather. 


Airway lighting beacons, installed 
along the entire flying route by the de- 
partment of commerce, have made pos- 
sible a continuous 24-hour air service 
with pilots following the line of beacons 
during darkness. 


The increased number of weather re- 
porting stations and the increased num- 
ber of reports which each station makes 
daily, together with recent inventions for 
use on the plane, have virtually elimi- 
nated weather uncertainty in flying, Mr. 
Seymour said. One of the most recent 
of these inventions is an expanding rub- 
ber and fabric “shoe” which, when at- 
tached to the forward edge of the wings, 
can be depended upon to remove ice 
from the wings. The device was devel- 
oped through the cooperation of N. A. 
T. and the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


The mechanical perfection of planes 
has made possible schedules providing 
for 120 miles an hour where five years 
ago the fastest speed possible ranged be- 
tween 90 and 100 miles an hour. Larger 
plane capacities has also made it possible 
to carry two transport pilots aboard each 
plane carrying passengers, the second 
pilot adding greatly to the safety as well 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Wholesaler In Changing Times 


BY SHERWOOD H. AVERY 






Manager Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dallas 


ORE likely than not, every- 
one has already heard a great 
deal about the woes of the 
independent retailer. We are 

told that in the present strenuous war 
of competition, he is the one who is 
bearing the brunt of the fighting. Like 
the “noble six hundred”, he has cannon 
to the right of him, cannon to the left 
of him. On the one hand, he must con- 
tend with the mail order houses. On the 
other, he is faced with competition from 
the chain store. On the third hand, he 
has to take account of the street venders 
and the door-to-door canvassers and ped- 
dlers who walk into his district with 
samples and walk out again with a part 
of his business. 


It is not so often that we hear a com- 
plete airing of the troubles of the whole- 
saler. Compaints that he has his back 
to the wall because of new methods of 
merchandising or that his net profits are 
melting away in the heat of an unbear- 
able competition are seldom heard. But 
even though we don’t hear any groans 
from his side of the fence, let’s not con- 
clude too hastily that the wholesaler is 
living the life of the lotus eater. What- 
ever difficulties beset the retailers neces- 
sarily work back toward the source of 
supply. Sooner or later, the wholesaler 
finds his shoulders under the burdens of 
the retailer, for they both handle the 
same merchandise. The main difference 
is that the wholesaler has even more to 
worry about. Sometimes his customers 
add difficulties of their own devising. 
They may, for instance, form buying 
groups that leave him completely out of 
the picture. Perhaps they will buy goods 
from the manufacturer without bother- 
ing to go through the usual channels. 
One of the worst things they can do, 
from the wholesaler’s point of view, is 
to buy the low profit items he handles 
for their convenience, and leave the pay- 
ing merchandise strictly alone. 


To get a true perspective on the whole- 
saler’s problems, we must consider his 
predecessor of a few decades ago. Then, 
his position in the trade was far stronger 
than it is now. He was like a benevolent 
giant, ready to give strong aid where it 
was most needed and most deserved. He 
started manufacturers on the road to suc- 
cess by helping them with both their 
financial and their production problems. 
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He not only took merchandise off their 
hands as soon as possible, thus relieving 
them of carrying charges, but in many 
cases he actually advanced money to 
cover the cost of production. To the 
beginner in the retail field, the whole- 
saler extended both friendship and long 
term credit. Thus, he held out helping 
hands in two directions, toward the 
manufacturer and toward the retailer. 
His influence was felt throughout the 
business structure. In the field of distri- 
bution he was the “big boss.” 


Between them, the manufacturer and 
the retailer have taken this supremacy 
away from the wholesaler. Several new 
forces have brought about the change. 
Mass production has created a “buyers’ 
market.” National advertising has placed 
a greater emphasis on brands, and less 
on the reputations of dealers. Plenty of 
capital has become available for the estab- 
lishment of both stores and factories. 


These changes have come so rapidly 
that the wholesaler has not had an op- 
portunity to adapt his business to new 
conditions by a series of gradual changes. 
Certain tactics which he might have used 
to meet the situation have been denied 
to him because of his heavy investment 
in operating equipment. So he has been 
forced to stretch his ingenuity to the ut- 
most to devise expedients to tide him 
over the period of readjustment to a new 
order of business. 


The wholesaler knows that someone 
has to perform his part in the job of get- 
ting goods into the hands of consumers. 
A few years ago, there was a great deal 
of talk about “eliminating the middle- 
man.” Those who did the talking were 
under the impression that some business 
man, including the wholesaler, took un- 
necessary profits on goods that they did 
not help in any way to distribute. As a 
matter of fact the wholesaler performs 
several useful functions. He maintains 
a warehouse full of merchandise ready 
for immediate delivery to customers. He 
receives carload lots from manufacturers 
and breaks them up into smaller quanti- 
ties. He takes orders for goods through 
a corps of salesmen, and handles the rou- 
tine of accounts, credits and packing. 
This work simply has to be done by some- 
one, and a gross profit must be added to 
cover the expense of doing it. It is 


easy enough to show that it is impossib! 
to eliminate the wholesaler’s work. Th 
thing that worries the wholesaler is tha: 
it is possible to eliminate him. 


Under the pressure of this possibility. 
wholesalers have decided to take a critica 
inventory of some of their trade practice 
and ideas. They have hauled out man) 
a time-honored maxim of the trade, to 
subject it to the cold scrutiny of scientific 
investigation. One of the first of these 
old adages to be put through the test 
was “the larger the volume, the large: 
the profit.” 


To some it may seem that doubt of 
this proposition is unthinkable. Time 
after time, you may say, the building of 
a tremendous volume of sales has led 
directly to important economies that 
could not otherwise have been made. You 
could take me to factories that are the 
marvels of the world and whose very 
existence depends upon the distribution 
of their products in vast quantities. You 
might name over to me some of the 
merchant princes whose fortunes have 
been built on the accumulated profits of 
millions of small sales. Even if I wanted 
to, I could not deny that the idea has 
sometimes led to outstanding success. 


The trouble is that this #*a mislead- 
ing truth. From the few striking ex- 
amples, it is only too easy to draw a gen- 
eral conclusion that volume is a panacea 
for all business ills. All too often, it 
turns out instead to be a deadly business 
poison. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has found a number of 
instances in which an increase in sales 
had been bought at the price of a part 
of the profits. Especially was this apt 
to be true of wholesale houses. After 
studies of their problems, some whole’ 
salers have decided to lop off a part of 
their trade. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
most of them have actually made more 
money by selling less merchandise. 


Everyone knows that it is unprofitab': 
to sell to ““deadbeats” and to merchan s 
who are consistently “slow pay.” The 
wholesaler is glad enough to cut off the'r 
trade. But when I say more sales mey 
mean less profit, I am talking about cu-- 
tomers who do pay, and with a fair d.- 
gree of promptness, too. Now, when you 
start refusing to deal with early settlers, 
you want to be sure of your grouncs. 
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How can a wholesaler go through separat- 
ing profitable from unprofitable accounts 
on his books? 

In the first place, he can make a thor- 
ough and scientific examination of the 
territory he serves. He will probably find 
that for various reasons some areas pro- 
duce a profitable, others an unprofitable 
business. The districts that pay best will 
be found scattered throughout the ter- 
ritory. As a general rule, there will be 
a smaller percentage of them the farther 
he goes from the headquarters city. 
Distance, however, is not necessarily the 
ietermining factor. The matter is not 
; simple as that. Each area must be 
amined separately and judged on its 
wn merits. 


At first, it may not seem logical that 
ll the merchants of any one town should 
buy in the same manner. Very often, 

wever, they do. The reason may be 
habit, or it may be competition. No mat- 
cer what the reason, some districts will 

iy from only one department, others 
broken case lots. Still others will 
slow in getting around to the pay- 
ment of bills. A great many will 
found to present such high sales resistance 
that their business is too expensive. 
These are all matters that will become 
evident in a painstaking analysis of the 
territory. On the basis of such informa- 
tion, the wholesaler can put his sales de- 
partment more nearly in order. He can 
take salesmen out of poor areas and place 
them where the possibilities are better. 
He can devise special plans for reaching 
the exceptionally good customers in dis- 
tricts he has cut out of his territory. 


This is only one way to lop off losing 
business. There is still another. In the 
heat of present day competition, and 
largely, to make up for trade lost by the 


formation of new merchandising systems, 
wholesalers have tried to balance the 
ledger with new business. The result 
is that retailers have been receiving an 
increasing number of salesmen. The 
natural tendency, under such circum- 
stances, is to give a little of the business 
to each wholesaler. The consequence 
has been to make orders much smaller. 


No matter how large or how small an 
order may be, the paper work involved 
doesn’t change very much. Each order 
must be handled and shipped separately, 
and most small orders are for broken 
case lots. It will readily be seen that 
the handling of this business is apt to 
prove particularly expensive unless it 
is done with all the precautions with 
which intelligent management can sur- 
round it. 

The conclusion is that the wholesaler 
must be critical of his customers. He 
may easily find that it is cheaper in the 
long run to take a part of the accounts 
off his books. This has actually been done 
with splendid results on the net profit 
column. 


The retailer may want to do his buy- 
ing as scientifically as possible, and conse- 
quently may insist on trading around for 
the best bargains he can find. Theoreti- 
cally, this means that he must split his 
business among a number of wholesalers. 
As a matter of practical experiment, it 
can be shown that he usually has little 
to gain by such a procedure. During 
the course of the Louisville Grocery Sur- 
vey, for instance, one store was found to 
buy salad dressings from eight different 
sources. Nevertheless, its sales were be- 
low average. On the other hand, sev- 
eral stores were found to buy from only 
three sources. One of them had sales 


far above the average and all of the 
others made good showings. Since the re- 
tailer buys to sell, we are justified in 
concluding that the grocer who went to 
all the trouble of bargaining with eight 
different sources of supply gained noth- 
ing but bookkeeping practice. 

There are, of course, some items that 
must be bought from a number of whole- 
salers. Where the retailer must buy from 
exclusive agencies, he has no choice in 
the matter. The Louisville Survey 
brought to light a great many cases that 
could not be so easily justified. There 
was one grocer who bought the same 
brand of coffee from three different 
sources. In the process, he gained no 
price advantage whatever. Apparently 
he was just being a good fellow to the 
different salesmen who called on him. 
As a matter of fact, he was doing no 
one a favor, for he was splitting profit- 
able business into three unprofitable 
parts. 

The United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, during the 
course of its various surveys, has gather- 
ed a great deal of practical information 
on the conduct of a wholesale establish- 
ment. It has also gathered data on the 
buying by retailers in broken case lots, 
and the results on profits. All of this 
information is available to you at the 
district office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dallas. 


Grocer: “Here’s your fly-paper. Any- 
thing else?” 

Rastus: “Yas, Suh. Ah wants about 
six raisins.”’ 

Grocer: “Do you mean about six 
pounds?” 

Rastus: “Naw, 
enuf fo’ decoys.” 


suh, about six; jes 





A Residential Scene in Highland Park. 
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NIX GARAGE, NAVARRO © COLLEGE ST. 
ANGLES COURTS, 2424 FREDERICKSBURG ROAD. 
THE ORIGINAL MEXICAN RESTAURANT. 


NUECES HOTEL. 
CORPUS CHRISTI GO NUECES STORAGE GARAGE. 





a visit. 
DALLA CHAMBE; 
@ U.S. MARKERS. yx 
Cc ; 
@7EXAS MARKERS. 9 
FIGURES BETWEEN TOWNS 
QENOTES DISTANCES FROM 
ONE TO ANOTHER. WAXAHACHIE 
HILLSBORO Of GRIMES GARAGE 
WACO OMORROWS, COMPLETE 
_f AUTOMOTIVE SERV/CE 
STATION. 2ND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
O RAMONA COURT. 
GALLAGHER (OUDE) 
Q RANC 


DALLAS TO CORPUS CHRISTI 
Via Hillsboro, Waco, Temple, Austin and San Antonio » » 439 Miles 


Appreciating the fact that no State has more to offer the vacationist than Texas, we present in this issue oj 
“DALLAS” the first of a series to appear monthly, which we trust will serve to induce many natives of our State 
as well as motorists from other States, to “TOUR TEXAS THIS SEASON”. 

May we especially call your attention to the list of high-class business firms appearing on our log—each of which 
is anxious to assist you in any way possible, that your visit to their city may prove to be a pleasant one. Pay them | 





SIDNEY KRING 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Corpus Christi 


SIDNEY KRING SAYS: It is a pleasure in- 
deed to be allowed the privilege of extending to 
the readers of “DALLAS,” on behalf of the 
people of Corpus Christi, an invitation to visit 
Corpus Christi, this year. You'll find the cli 
mate ideal ... if you want the quiet and lur 
urious ease of a modern hotel, located a stone! 
throw from the water’s edge, you'll find it her 
If you want an apartment for a week, or! 
month, you'll find comfortable ones awaitin 
you. If you would live close to the watt 
roughing it, yet having modern comforts, youl 
find excellent camp apartments available, ‘/ 
prices reasonable. 


In Corpus Christi, you can swim or fish in} 
bay that is unsurpassed in treasure. After pa ji 
taking of the water sports, you can turn to gél 
or motor for miles through scenes of verdal} 
beauty. Nearby is the world’s longest octé | 
driveway, running along the rim of the gulf {i 
125 miles. Smooth as a paved street. 


Come, summer or winter. Once you feel th 
spell of Corpus Christi, and the rich empire? 
its door; delve into the romance o! its bat 
ground, taste the joys of its diversions youl 
want to stay forever. 
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a cordial invitation to our wonderful city. 





| Corpus Christi 


For an Ideal Vacation 





United States destroyer passing through turning basin, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Corpus Christi Mayor Extends Greetings 


It is with a great degree of pride and a great warmth of welcome that, as citizens of Corpus Christi, we extend 


EDWIN F. FLATO, Mayor of Corpus Christi. 


ce 
You will find Corpus Christi liberally provided with all the advantages that go to make life worth while for 
the old and the young, and our citizens are glad of the opportunity to make your visit so enjoyable that you will 
hold us in kindly remembrance and spread the story of our city to your friends. 
asure in- 
es on The following firms of Corpus Christi join their Mayor in extending to you a cordial invitation to come to 
to visit FCORPUS CHRISTI for your vacation. 


the cli }—The Martin Linen Supply Company. 

ind lux §—E. C. Nelson 

—J. C. Penny Company. 

—Brennan’s Nursery. 

—Nueces Hotel. 

—Vaky’s Apartments. 

—Chapman Lumber Company, Inc. 

—Cage Implement & Hardware Company. 

—Willeford Storage & Service Station. 

—Corpus Christi Hatchery. 

—Corpus Christi National Bank. 

—Nueces Battery and Service Station. 

—McCracken Garage. “Complete Auto Service.” 

—Perkins Brothers Company. “The New Shopping Center.” 
—Emil Krejci, Florist, 

—“The Japonica,” Corpus Christi’s largest pleasure boat. 
—Corpus Christi Mattress Factory. 

—George Emmert, Auto Service (opposite Nueces Hotel). 
Corpus Christi College (Boarding and Day School). 
Wood Sherman Construction Co., Inc. 

Kokernot-Nixon Properties, Inc. 

Sunshine Laundry Co. “We Treat Your Clothes White.” 
—Corpus Christi Sheet Metal Works. 
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—Corpus Christi Bank and Trust Company. 

—Temple Lumber Company. “You Must Be Pleased.” 

—Crocker Transfer and Storage Company. 

—Chris Pearson Hotel. (Formerly Hotel Breakers.) Only 
hotel in Corpus Christi with private bathing beach. 

—Nueces Storage Garage. 

—Central Power & Light Company. 

—Fred Roberts Memorial Hospital. 

—Gorrell General Hospital. 
Dr, W. E. Gorrell, Surgeon in Charge. 

—Grande Courts, America’s Finest Tourist Quarters. 

—David T. Peel, Undertaker. 

—Texas Laundry. 

—Nueces Printing Cmpany. 

—Clarkson & Jennings, Realty Company. 

—Mrs. Clara Driscoll Seveir. 

—A. Barthlome, Nurseryman and Florist. 

—Corpus Christi Lumber & Development Company, Inc. 
“Home Builders.” 

—White Cottage Dinner Club. “Dine and Dance.” 
Three miles west of city, on Calallen Highway. 

—North Beach Bath House. 

—Port Compress Company. 
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New Firms 


Record for April, for first four months of 1931 and comparison with 


same period last year. 

Previously 

April Reported 
Manufacturing - - ~- - 6 26 
Wholesale - - - - - - 19 62 
Retail - - - + «= « + 44 67 
Miscellaneous - - - ~- - 25 79 
a ae eee 49 
ToTALS - - - - 87 283 

Branches of Sectional or 

National Concerns - - ~- 25 70 


*Included in Miscellaneous in 1930. 


Total—First 
4 Mos. 1931 


32 
81 
81 
104 
72 


370 


95 


Total—First 
4 Mos. 1930 


39 
83 
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WATCHING DALLAS Grow 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 





BANK CLEARINGS 








BANK DEBITS 





1930 1930 1931 
January - - - $207 ,852,872.08 $165,527,152.37 $249,792,000 $195,534,000 
February - , . - 177,426,932.40 147,866,128.21 210,891,000 168,140,000 
March - - - - 190,336,355.97 156,580,354.47 280,475,000 166,796,000 
April - . . ¢ 173,552,526.66 156,428,337.23 237,646,000 162,304,000 
May ~- . - . 169,373,159.89 204,548,000 
June - - - - 161,405,438.23 192,763,000 
lily - + «© « $60:236692,31 188,529,000 
August - - . ¢ 155,351,696.51 190,588,000 
September - - - 191,975,911.32 221,860,000 
October - - . ¢ 197,420,183.33 245,193,000 
November - . . 163 408,483.33 190,377,000 
December - - - 174,024,914.81 228,246,000 
Tota - - $2,122,365,126.84 $2,641,178,000 
-—BUILDING PERMITS— -——POSTAL RECEIPTS——\ 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January - . . - - $ 535,830 $ 551,238 $ 329,647.47 $ 312,893.64 
February - - . - 589,012 764,300 327,262.42 279,343.16 
March - - . - - - 795,645 546,255 327,534.36 311,220.20 
April . . - ’ - 1,034,935 540,273 334,307.28 311,408.94 
May - . - 569,997 322,891.54 
June - - 664,975 299,792.10 
July Me . . -  1,314.702 285,853.18 
August - 941,165 291,150.22 
September 1,920,910 335,235.91 
October - - - 609,942 365,707.14 
November - - . - 883,827 289,019.51 
December . 1,275,638 289,506.98 
Tora . ’ - - * 19,285,559 $3 897,908.11 
-—GAS METERS— -—TELEPHONES—. 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
January - . - - - - . - 66,909 67,621 69,340 70,168 
February ~- - - . - - ‘ 67,048 67,701 69,390 70,221 
March - - - - - , - - 67,099 67,964 69,440 70,491 
April - - - - - . - 67,041 68,130 69,492 70,641 
May . - ’ , ’ . . - 67,090 69,536 
June - - - - . - - . 67,111 69,552 
July ’ . . ’ - . . - 67,142 69,601 
August , . - - - . - 67,174 69,632 
September ‘ . . - - - ¢ 67,201 69,658 
October . . - ’ . . - 67,228 69,680 
November . . . . . ’ + 67,259 69,701 
December - . . . . - - 67,308 69,732 


*Includes Public Utility Construction. 
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We Begin to Feel Old 


@ Natural Gas in Dallas Dates Back to 
this 1910 Model Coupé 








| The lady in the 
| Merry Widow hat has just stepped 
| out of her electric, on the day that 
Dallas acquired its natural gas. That 
was 21 years ago this spring. 
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In the meantime, 
your gas apparatus has improved as 
much in these 21 years as the jaunty 
coupe at the curb. There is remark- 
ably efficient equipment to fit every 
purpose, wheather it be japanning 
automobiles, running a big hotel, or 
warming baby’s bath. 
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Not another heat SS 
can match the speed and simplicity of Ai 
your natural gas. 





Free Adjustment 
Increases Heat 


Please call on our Engineers for help and 
information about your heating installation, 
old or new. Day after day our industrial cus- 
tomers are getting MORE heat with LESS gas, 
because of the skillful adjusting and rear. 
ranged heat layouts that we give. 





@ And incidentally, the industrial 4 i % 
rate is lowered 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 
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Announcing the Opening of 


The Shirley Marie 
SCHOOL 


of Scientific 


Sewing 


Established 1920 


Conducted by 
SHIRLEY MARIE GREEN 
Founder 
NATIONALLY KNOWN FOR 
HER COPYRIGHTED SYSTEM 
OF SCIENTIFIC FITTING 
Courses for 


Beginners, Amateurs and 
Professionals 
Classes for Girls ages Seven to 
Fourteen on Saturdays. 
Night Classes: 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
Seven to Nine o’clock 
SCHOOL 
Sixth Floor North Texas Bldg. 


905 MAIN STREET 














Used Office Furniture 
Bought and Sold 


CHaIRS, SAFES, FILING CABINETS, 
Desks, BOOKCASES, TYPEWRITERS, 
ADDING MACHINES, DICTAPHONES, 
EDIPHONES, MIMEOGRAPHS, 
ADDRESSOGRAPHS, BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 


Bought — Sold — Repaired 


New Office Furniture 
at Carload Prices 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


2-4824 » 1312-14 Young St. 2-4824 
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The Chamber of Commerce 
(Continued from page 5) 


mense advantage of treating with a uni- 
fied, responsible body, authorized and 
competent to voice the needs and express 
the view-points of an industry as a 
whole. If we had to thresh out every 
question with all the individual units in 
an industry, the task would be, in most 
cases, gigantic and almost endless. The 
trade association provides a _ precious 
‘leverage-—an implement that enables 
both the industry and the Department 
to get practical results quickly. 


“The strength that springs from union 
is nowhere more apparent than in the 
research activities of trade and commerce 
associations. Technical and market re- 
search in these days is apt to be ex- 
pensive—often so extremely costly that 
a single firm could not dream of de- 
fraying the expense of procuring the 
vital facts it needs. But the pooling of 
such expense by dozens or hundreds of 
firms—the results to be made available 
to all alike—puts a totally different com- 
plexion on the matter. 


“And this is precisely what is done 
through most trade and commerce as- 
sociations. Cooperative research by such 
associations takes a variety of forms. 
There is, for instance, the collection of 
statistics—figures which give the industry 
« -lear wea of its position. Then there 
‘s research of a strictly scientific char- 
acter—discovering new principles, new 
applications of natural laws, through 
which an entire industry may reduce 
costs, increase efficiency, strengthen sales 
appeal, or develop new uses for its 
products. 


“Really remarkable results have been 
achieved through cooperative advertising 
by trade associations and chambers of 
commerce. Such associations spend each 
year more than ten million dollars on 
commercial advertising. Some exceed- 
ingly profitable slogans and ideas have 
been popularized that way. And, through 
such activity, industries have been made 
alive to the possibilities of creating busi- 
ness rather than merely ‘swapping 
customers’.”” 


While Mr. Hoover was Secretary of 
Commerce, on one occasion when he was 
speaking about trade and commerce as- 
sociations, he said: “They are the safe- 
guards of small business and thus pre- 
vent the extinction of competition. They 
are the alternative to capital consolida- 
tion. The underlying purposes of the 
vast majority are constructive.” And, 
referring to the broad impulses which find 
expression in such bodies, Mr. Hoover 
added with conviction: “With wisdom 
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and devotion these voluntary forces can 
acomplish more for our country than any 
spread of the hand of government.” 


Leadership of the 


National Council 
(Continued from page 6) 


economic dearth we have become famili.r 
with the grave alarms of false philos:.- 
phers who pretend to fear consumin 
evils yet to follow upon the restless spiri 
which is agitating many departments of 
the social order. But if with trained, 
unprejudiced eyes we, as Councilors of 
the National Chamber shall look into 
the great movements of contemporary 
life, especially as they are manifest in 
our own country, we shall at once dis- 
cover that they justify no overwhelming 
dread. It is true, they are earnest and 
widespread and well exploited; but the 
very objects to which they are directed 
are the competent pledges against dis- 
aster. The general diffusion of educa- 
tion and culture, the improvement of 
social welfare and the elevation of stand- 
ards of living are not likely to provoke 
revolt against the only proved and test- 
ed means of their acquirement and re- 
tention. The works of genius, the 
beauties of art, the comforts and oppor- 
tunities of an indulgent political and eco- 
nomic order can never be stripped of 
their quieting influence upon a people 
on whom their effect is constant and 
pronounced. 

Therefore, above all the elements of 
security in the present stress is the 
resilient strength of an economic system 
founded upon the freedom of initiative, 
the reward of industry and the pervasive- 
ness of the spirit of fairness and co- 
operation among the partners of the 
social compact—principles to which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States lends the force of its united opin- 
ion and support, widening with each 
day the scope of its influence and bring: 
ing into perfect harmony with these 
lofty precepts an ever-multiplying host 
of intelligent minds and stalwart hearts. 

I believe that it is not exaggerated to 
say that the National Chamber /ias 
established a faith of which antiquity 
knew but little, in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and right and the elevation of 
men to a clearer and more competvnt 
intelligence, to a nobler idealism and to 
a more fraternal union. It is founded 
upon a principle new to the world, 
evolved from the ingenuous efforts of 
leaders of American business to retine 
and purify the institution of business 
itself and to endow it with the qualities 
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of a spiritual influence as well as the 
powers of a material means for the ad- 
vancement of human welfare. This faith 
is rapidly taking its place as one of the 
creat well-springs of human action and 
among fervent spirits is becoming a pas- 
sion which evokes the most devout al- 
legiance in word and deed. And under 
the inspiration of this faith, what mag- 
nificient enterprise has been achieved; 
what glorious provinces have been won 
to science and art; what priceless rights 
and liberties have been secured to men 
and nations! It has inspired a service 
which shall never be forgotten for the 
sings it has brought to men—a noble, 
ful, self-denying service to which a 
:teful posterity must burn the incense 
its benediction and praise. 
if we examine the lives of the men who 
have vindicated their right to be held in 
the world’s memory we shall find that all 
their actions emanated from one com- 
hensive principle and converged to 
noble achievement. They have in- 
iably had some master purpose mold- 
ing all others into perfect subordination, 
which they have maintained amid haz- 
ard and suffering; sacredly enshrined 
in the heart. And we must not forget 
that their labors were performed for us 
who are the inheritors of all which they 
achieved. The records of the past abide 
that we may be inspired by their ex- 
ample and “quit ourselves like men” in 
the common struggles of the present day. 
Then, Councilors, to your duty! What 
superior purpose, what sublimer service, 
can be enshrined within our hearts, than 
the ceaseless proclamation without falter- 
ing in the task of the transcendent bless- 
ings for the American people inherent 
in the lofty principles from which this 
association of American business derives 
its life and power? What prouder 
laurels of leadership in any sphere could 
possibly crown the effort of men than 
to quicken the faith and fervor of the 
American people in the ultimate su- 
premacy of the ideals of the National 
Chamber? To assume this responsibility, 
to perform this service, unflinching in the 
test of conflict, faithful even in the pride 
of triumph, shall be to exemplify that 
highest patriotism of peace which dedi- 
cates all to the good of our country and 
enables us to feel within our veins the 
pulsing of the nation’s life, to exult in 
the nation’s glory, to throb with the na- 
tion’s hope—rejoicing in the nation’s 
mission and confident that it shall some- 


day be fulfilled. 


p 


Again we have one about a Scotchman 
who was invited to a party and told that 
each guest was to bring something. He 
brought his relatives. 
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It was necessary to decide for taxa- 
tion purposes whether a border farm lay 
on Canadian or United States territory. 
Surveyors finally announced to the old 
lady who had just purchased it, that it 
just came within the American side. 

The old lady smiled with relief. “I’m 
so glad to know that,” she said. “I’ve 
heard that winters in Canada are terribly 
severe.” 


” w a 
Two old Scotsmen sat by the roadside 
puffing solemnly at their pipes 


“There’s no’ much pleasure in smok- 
ing, Donald,” said Sandy. 


812 Wholesale Merchants Bldg. 








We Make Our Bow 


SOUTHWESTERN ADVERTISING, now off the 
press, is a monthly magazine designed to serve 
as a meeting place of minds interested in 
advertising and as a market place for those 
who would sell or buy advertising. Jammed 
full of interesting and authoritative articles 
and fresh, dependable advertising news. 


ONG 


Have you received your copy? 
Write for it now. 


Information on rates will gladly 
be given by mail or telephone. 


SOUTHWESTERN ADVERTISING 


Affiliated with Southwestern Retailer, Southwestern 
Jewelers Forum, and the Buyers’ Guide of Dallas. 


DALLAS 


“Hoo doe ye mak’ that oot?” ques- 
tioned Donald. 

“Weel, if ye’re smokin’ yer ain bacca, 
ye’re thinkin’ 0’ the awful expense, and 
if ye’re smoking some ither body’s, y’r 
pipe’s rammed sae ticht it wanna draw.” 


Pat—“Be Gorry, and why is Ben 
wearing the big plaid vest?” 

Mike—*And haven't ye heard? The 
doctor told him to keep a check on his 
stomach?” 
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Right Here 
; ...a modern fac- 
in ‘DALLAS tory comparing 
favorably with any in the 
W country, devoted to the 
manufacturing of high class 
SHOW CASES 


& Store Fixtures for: 


7 ' F Manufact: direct t —at a 
all Lines of Merchandise. ee aS oe 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs DALLAS Telephone 7-6098 











Receivers, Forwarders and Distributors of all classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods, 
Machinery Setting and Heavy Hauling. 





We have very desir- 
able office space ar- agus 
ranged with warehouse fags 
or exhibit space adjac- 
cent thereto. 















Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Company 
Phone 92-7111 Second Unit, Santa Fe Bldg, DALLAS Est. 1875 






















L Another Month year 


Voice-writing, at conversational speed, 
when ideas reach the tip of the tongue, 
easily gains another month in the 












business year. The fastest dictation 
is controlled in typing with double 
production. 
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(Continued from pagel1) 
Oils, Inc., Oklahoma City; secured 
Texas permit, with Lynn B. Milam of 
Dallas, State agent; capital stock, 
$10,000. 

George L. Pace, 522 Republic Bank 
Bldg.; oil producer and drilling con- 
tractor; formerly of Wichita Falls. 

Patrick & Dow, 502 Southwestern Li: 
Building. 

Peach Blossom Oil Company, incor- 
porated by L. R. Munger, Scott Bowen 
and T. F. Bush; $90,000 capital stock. 

Penniman Concrete Pipe Company, 
manufacturing; incorporated by Brum:r 
R. Penniman, P. W. Gifford and 
Walter Porter; capital stock, $30,000. 

Phillips-Taylor, Inc., 121 W. Jeffer- 
son St.; retail merchandise. Incorporated 
by Robert M. Phillips, T. W. Taylor and 
J. H. Hunt; capital, $25,000. 

Plastergon Wall Board Company, But- 
falo, N. Y.; building materials; establish- 
ed Southwestern distributing branch at 
1917 North Houston Street. 

J. I. Reagan, 210 Allen Building; oil. 

Reliable Travel Bureau, 203 Gaston 
Bldg.; F. A. Baron. 

C. E. Reynolds Drilling Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; secured permit for 
Texas, with J. W. Hassell of Dallas as 
Texas agent; capital, $100,000. 

Ross Federal Service, Inc., 502 Allen 
Bldg.; accountants. 

Sani-Products Company, 509 Santa Fe 
Bldg.; hotel and restaurant equipment 
and supplies—selling organization for 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company. 
M. B. Lavender, agent. 

Shaw’s Service Station, 2727 Second 
Avenue. 

Shelmore Oyster Products Company, 
Charleston, $. C.; packers of canned 
oysters and vegetables; established public 
warehouse stocks here; C. H. Platter, 
broker. 

Smith-Maher Drilling Company, 932 
Baker Hotel; oil. J. H. Thurman, Dallas; 
W. H. Smith, Jr., and George Maher, 
Amarillo. 

Clyde H. Smith Service Station, 2911 
McKinney Ave.; Filling station. 

Southern Alkali Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; granted permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas, with Francis F. Brokern, 
Dallas, Texas agent. Capital stock 2°, 
000 shares no par value common stoc! 

Suniland Estates, Parlor H, Southlaid 
Hotel; real estate. 

The Texas Theatre, 231 W. Jeffer- 
son Street. 

Texas Travel Bureau, 700 Main St 

Tidmarsh Engineering Company, 145 
Young St.; air conditioning, cooling, Jc 
hydrating, household cooling, air filters 
etc. Southwestern distributors for }.a- 
tional Carbonic Machinery Company of 


- 
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Chicago. George P. Tidmarsh, Tucson, 
Ariz., president; P. M. Tidmarsh, Dallas, 
vice-president and general manager. 

A. W. Tillman, 504 Wilson Building; 
oil. 

Trinity Brick & Supply Company, 610 
Thomas Building. 

Truslow & Fulle, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; crown bottle caps, corks and cork 
specialties; C. M. Miller, 5303 East Side 
Ave., transferred to Dallas as Southwest- 
ern district manager; office and ware- 
house to be established later. 

Tyler Pipe Line Company, 909 First 
National Bank Bldg.; operates pipe lines 

East Texas. 

Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 307 
turt Building; A. J. Bommer, Supt. 

Union Steam Pump Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; established Paul R. Win- 
ston, 607 South Glasgow Drive, in Dallas 
as district manager. 

Utilities Fuel Supply Company, 909 
First Nationak Bank Bldg.; natural gas. 
CW. Murchison, president; O. W. 
Shaw, secretary. 

Utility Securities Company, Chicago, 
lil.: office, 1613 Republic Bank Bldg., 
vith George K. Meriwether of Dallas as 
representative. 

Grady H. Vaughan, Dallas Bank & 
Trust Building; oil operator and drilling 
contractor; formerly of Seminole, Okla. 

Waller Laboratories, Inc., 306 South- 
western Life Building. 

The Wander Company, Chicago, III; 
malt extracts, etc. Established warehouse 
stocks in Dallas. 

Ware Rubber Company of Texas, in- 
corporated by E. W. Ware, H. H. Mag- 
ness and J. F. Anderson. 

Waterman Brick & Tile Company, 
5422 Mockingbird Lane. 

Western Drilling Company, 412 
Southwestern Life Building; drilling con- 
tractors; A. E. Manning. 


— 


a 


P. A. Wiley Drilling Company, incor- 
porated by P. A. Wiley, et al; $10,000 
authorized capital stock. 

Worthen Petroleum Company, Okla’ 
homa City, Okla.; branch office, 307 
Southland Life Bldg.; W. M. Worthen, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Wyatt Food Stores, 309 South Market 
St., organized by Earle Wyatt, Herman 
Goldblatt and Edwin Congleton, with 
capitalization of $100,000, to acquire and 
operate Clarence Saunders Stores in 


Dallas. 
a . a 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden 
harp.” 

Newly Arrived American: 
much is the down payment?” 


“How 
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STOCK. 
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INVEST NOW 


in the future of 


the leading industries 


of America, offering the best opportunities 
at present low market prices 


New York Listed Stoeks 


Only small Down-Payment required, Balance monthly 


We suggest Diversified 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Radio Keith Or 
Texas Corporation 
Houston Oil of Tex. General Motors 
Radio Corp. of America Packard Motors 


General Electric 


Purchases of such stocks as: 


Ford Motor, Ltd. 
United Aircraft 
Cities Service 
United Corp. 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears Roebuck 
Kelvinator 


pheum 





MAIL TH 


IS COUPON 





Take Advantage of Our 


Convenient “Purchase “Plan 


PAY ONLY 


Small Amount Down 


Two Years Time to 
Pay Balance Monthly 





FREE BOOKLET 
AND INFORMATION 
upon request, explaining our 
Convenient Purchase Plan, 
also without charge 


AUTHENTIC REPORTS 
ON LISTED STOCKS 


Note companies you are interested in 
on this coupon 





Complete Investment Counsel Service, 
Free . . . Control five times the stock 
the same money would buy outright 
with five times the income and profit 
possibilities. 


Please send details of your Convenient 
Purchase Plan, also reports on the 


following stocks: 
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City 








Phone 
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Offiices in State of Texas 
DALLAS 
16th Floor—Allen Bldg. 
Phone: 7-8148 
HOUSTON 
4th Floor—Esperson Bldg. 
Phone: Preston 6277 


Executive Offices 
7th Floor—Waltower Bldg. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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AMERICA 
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Right Here 

: ...a modern fac- 

in DALLAS tory comparing 
favorably with any in the 


W country, devoted to the 
manufacturing of high class 


SHOW CASES 


& Store Fixtures for, 
all Lines of Merchandise. From Manufacturer direct to you—at a 


saving in price and freight 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs DALLAS Telephone 7-6098 











Receivers, Forwarders and Distributors of all classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods, 
Machinery Setting and Heavy Hauling. : 

















We have very desir- rare 

able office space ar- ri ia He 
ranged with warehouse Speer aes aitmalt : 

or exhibit space adjac- ao ihe ET Semin Gon # 
cent thereto. = 


Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Company 
Phone 92-7111 Second Unit, Santa Fe Bldg, DALLAS Est. 1875 
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Voice-writing, at conversational speed, 
when ideas reach the tip of the tongue, 
easily gains another month in the 
business year. The fastest dictation 
is controlled in typing with double 


A production. 
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Oils, Inc., Oklahoma City; secured 
Texas’ permit, with Lynn B. Milam of 
Dallas, State agent; capital stock, 
$10,000. 

George L. Pace, 522 Republic Bank 
Bldg.; oil producer and drilling con- 
tractor; formerly of Wichita Falls. 

Patrick & Dow, 502 Southwestern Lii 
Building. 

Peach Blossom Oil Company, incor- 
porated by L. R. Munger, Scott Bowen 
and T. F. Bush; $90,000 capital stock. 

Penniman Concrete Pipe Company. 
manufacturing; incorporated by Brum:r 
R. Penniman, P. W. Gifford and | 
Walter Porter; capital stock, $30,000. 

Phillips-Taylor, Inc., 121 W. Jeffer 
son St.; retail merchandise. Incorporated 
by Robert M. Phillips, T. W. Taylor and 
J. H. Hunt; capital, $25,000. 

Plastergon Wall Board Company, But- 
falo, N. Y.; building materials; establish- 
ed Southwestern distributing branch at 
1917 North Houston Street. 

J. I. Reagan, 210 Allen Building; oil. 

Reliable Travel Bureau, 203 Gaston 
Bldg.; F. A. Baron. 

C. E. Reynolds Drilling Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; secured permit for 
Texas, with J. W. Hassell of Dallas as 
Texas agent; capital, $100,000. 

Ross Federal Service, Inc., 502 Allen 
Bldg.; accountants. 

Sani-Products Company, 509 Santa Fe 
Bldg.; hotel and restaurant equipment 
and supplies—selling organization for 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company. 
M. B. Lavender, agent. 

Shaw’s Service Station, 2727 Second 
Avenue. 

Shelmore Oyster Products Company, 
Charleston, S. C.; packers of canned 
oysters and vegetables; established public 
warehouse stocks here; C. H. Platter, 
broker. 

Smith-Maher Drilling Company, 932 
Baker Hotel; oil. J. H. Thurman, Dallas: 
W. H. Smith, Jr., and George Maher, 
Amarillo, 

Clyde H. Smith Service Station, 2911 
McKinney Ave.; Filling station. 

Southern Alkali Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; granted permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas, with Francis F. Brokern, 
Dallas, Texas agent. Capital stock 2°), 
000 shares no par value common stoc! 

Suniland Estates, Parlor H, Southland 
Hotel; real estate. 

The Texas Theatre, 231 W. Jeffer- 
son Street. 

Texas Travel Bureau, 700 Main St 

Tidmarsh Engineering Company, 1+) 
Young St.; air conditioning, cooling, Je 
hydrating, household cooling, air filters, 
etc. Southwestern distributors for Na- 
tional Carbonic Machinery Company of 


“It 
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Chicago. George P. Tidmarsh, Tucson, 
Ariz., president; P. M. Tidmarsh, Dallas, 
vice-president and general manager. 

A. W. Tillman, 504 Wilson Building; 
oil. 

Trinity Brick & Supply Company, 610 
Thomas Building. 

Truslow & Fulle, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; crown bottle caps, corks and cork 
specialties; C. M. Miller, 5303 East Side 
Ave., transferred to Dallas as Southwest- 
ern district manager; office and ware- 
house to be established later. 

Tyler Pipe Line Company, 909 First 
National Bank Bldg.; operates pipe lines 
in East Texas. 

Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 307 
Burt Building; A. J. Bommer, Supt. 

Union Steam Pump Company, Battle 
reek, Mich.; established Paul R. Win- 
ton, 607 South Glasgow Drive, in Dallas 

district manager. 

Utilities Fuel Supply Company, 909 

st National Bank Bldg.; natural gas. 
C. W. Murchison, president; O. W. 
Shaw, secretary. 

(tility Securities Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; office, 1613 Republic Bank Bldg., 
with George K. Meriwether of Dallas as 
representative. 

Grady H. Vaughan, Dallas Bank & 
Trust Building; oil operator and drilling 
contractor; formerly of Seminole, Okla. 

Waller Laboratories, Inc., 306 South- 
western Life Building. 

The Wander Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
malt extracts, etc. Established warehouse 
stocks in Dallas. 

Ware Rubber Company of Texas, in- 
corporated by E. W. Ware, H. H. Mag- 
ness and J. F. Anderson. 

Waterman Brick & Tile Company, 
5422 Mockingbird Lane. 

Western Drilling Company, 412 
Southwestern Life Building; drilling con- 
tractors; A. E. Manning. 


nme 
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P. A. Wiley Drilling Company, incor- 
porated by P. A. Wiley, et al; $10,000 
authorized capital stock. 

Worthen Petroleum Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; branch office, 307 
Southland Life Bldg.; W. M. Worthen, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Wyatt Food Stores, 309 South Market 
St., organized by Earle Wyatt, Herman 
Goldblatt and Edwin Congleton, with 
capitalization of $100,000, to acquire and 
operate Clarence Saunders Stores in 


Dallas. 
a as se 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden 
harp.” 

Newly Arrived American: 
much is the down payment?” 


“How 
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Plain or printed 


BARONIALS, BANKERS FLAP, CATALOG, 
CLoTH LineD, Coin, CLasp, DUPLEX, 
Druc, ENVELOPE ORDER’ BLANKS, 
PENNY SAVERS, PosTAGE SAVERS, POL- 
Icy, TIME SAVERS, THEATRE TICKET, 
Tin Enp, SPECIALS OF ANY SIZE OR 
STOCK. 
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INVEST NOW 


in the future of 


the leading industries 


of America, offering the best opportunities 
at present low market prices 


New York Listed Stoeks 


Only small Down-Payment required, Balance monthly 


We suggest Diversified 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Texas Corporation 


Houston Oil of Tex. General Motors 


Radio Corp. of America Packard Motors 


Radio Keith Orpheum 
General Electric 


Purchases of such stocks as: 


Ford Motor, Ltd. 
United Aircraft 
Cities Service 
United Corp. 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears Roebuck 
Kelvinator 





MAIL THIS COUPON 





Take Advantage of Our 


Convenient “Purchase Plan 


PAY ONLY 


Small Amount Down 


Two Years Time to 
Pay Balance Monthly 





FREE BOOKLET 
AND INFORMATION 
upon request, explaining our 
Convenient Purchase Plan, 
also without charge 


AUTHENTIC REPORTS 
ON LISTED STOCKS 


Note companies you are interested in 
on this coupon 





Complete Investment Counsel Service, 
Free . . . Control five times the stock 
the same money would buy outright 
with five times the income and profit 
possibilities. 


Please send details of your Convenient 
Purchase Plan, also reports on the 


I Sa iccictiicssestinntdccenentiessenederens 





Name.. 
Address.............. 
City 
Phone 

















Offiices in State of Texas 
DALLAS 
16th Floor—Allen Bldg. 
Phone: 7-8148 
HOUSTON 
4th Floor—Esperson Bldg. 
Phone: Preston 6277 


Executive Offices 
7th Floor—Waltower Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


S$e4awess 














INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


405 SECOND AVE. 





DALLAS 
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WHOLESALE MERCHANTS 
BUILDING 
912 ComMMERCE STREET 


Space available in units 
of 250 to 3000 square feet 


and manufacturers 
2-4511 





The Pivotal Point 
of the 


DaLLas WHOLESALE MARKET 


The home of scores of wholesalers 





















CHEERS 


for the mailman 


He's all right. But somebody 
out-of-town would rather hear 
your voice over the tele- 
phone than get a letter. 











G&D 





Through coordinated schedules placed 
in effect by N. A. T. and the Boeing 
system on April 1, United Air Lines 
provides a continuous day and night 
transcontinental service for passengers, 
mail and express. The eastbound sched- 
ules require 28 hours from San Francisco 
to New York. The westbound sched- 
ule, because of prevailing westerly winds, 
require 31 hours. 


The United Air Lines system in ad- 
dition to N. A. T. and Boeing, includes 
Varney Air Lines, operating between 
Salt Lake City, Boise, Spokane and Port- 
land, and Pacific Air Transport, operating 
between Seattle and San Diego on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Canalization Project Materially Advanced 


With the signature of Governor Sterling, the bill providing for creation of the 
Trinity River Canal and Conservancy District will become law. The markin by 
which the measure was passed finally in the Senate gave proof that the opposition 
to it has been more persistent than convincing. 


When the question is presented to the people of the proposed district the opposi- 
tion will make itself heard again. But it may prove no more convincing, in which 
event the district should be approved by the people by a margin as impressive as that 
which the Senate recorded in the vote on final passage of the submission measure. 


Leading proponents of the canalization project believe that creation of the district 


will make success certain. Surely the machinery would be provided for authoritative 
dealing with the national Government and hence for more effective effort in further- 


ance of the project. 


New and firmer ground was gained by passage of the conservancy district 
measure. It will be made permanent, if the people approve creation of the district. 


—Editorial in Dallas Journal. 








June Conventions 


June 2-4. American Petroleum Institute, 
Division of Production. 

June 2-6. Texas Amateur Golf Assn, 
25th annual championship tournament 

June 8. National Open Golf Champior 
ship, sectional qualifying round. 

June 8-19. Texas Pastors’ School 
Southern Methodist University. 

June 15-18. Texas-Pharmaceutical A 
sociation. 

June. Southwestern Claim Conferenc: 

June. Chester County Reunion. 

June. Salvation Army Young People’s 
Council. 

June. State Baptist Executive Board. 

Probably June. Federal Reserve Ban: 
Stockholders’ annual meeting. 








Corrections for Directory Issue 


Refer to the Classified Membership Directory in April Issue Dallas and make 


the following changes and additions: 


Radio Equipment—Wholesale: Add 


General Electric Supply Corp., 1801 N. Lamar St. 

Jackson-Stephens Company, 2114 Main St. 

Polk, Inc., Jas. K., 1315 Young St. 

Radio Equipment Co. of Texas, 939 S. Lamar St. 

Schoellkopf Company, The, Jackson and Lamar Sts. 

Smith Company, Harrison, 2123 Commerce St. 

Smith, Royal, 912 Commerce St. 

Stewart-Warner Sales Co., 2122 Jackson St. 

Texas Radio Sales Company, 2120 Jackson St. 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 409-11 Browder 
Street 


On Page 34, Col, 1—Eliminate the above: 
Refrigerators—Electric: Add 

Radio Equipment Company (W), 939 S. Lamar St. 
Lead: Add this Classification and place 


thereunder: 
Eagle Picher Lead Company, 600 Caruth St. 


Adding Machines: Add 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 1603 Com- 
merce Street 
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Office Equipment: Add 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 1603 Con: 
merce Street 

Stationers: Add 

Miller Company, Vance K., 1916 Main St. 


Pipe and Fittings: Add 


Southern Supply Company, The (W), 209 
Jefferson Avenue 


Oil Field Supplies: Add 
Southern Supply Company, The, 209 N. Jefferson 
Avenue 
Welding Equipment and Supplies 


Southern Supply Company, The, 209 N. Jeffesson 
Avenue 


Automobile Part: Change symbol (}) 


to (W) in case of F 
Standard Service Parts, Inc., 2702-04 Commerce 5t. 








Nathan Adams 











Nathan Adams, a vice-president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, was 
recently re-elected a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Department of Finance. 


They Say: 


Woe betide the man who marries a 
woman from a sense of duty or material 
gain, or for the sake of his domestic 
convenience, or from any other motive 
than that of pure altruistic love! 


A leading firm of consulting engineers 
in the Middle West announced several 
years ago that it quoted estimates to city 
manager cities at 20 per cent less than to 
cities with other types of government, 
because . , . it could . . . collect its pay 
with so much less lost motion. 


—Richard S. Childs. 


In England, it appears, the cotton in- 
dustry has been stimulated in a very un- 
expected way; people have had so many 
colds, and have blown their noses so 
much, that the demand for cotton hand- 
kerchiefs has reached unprecedented 
proportions. 


—Editorial in The World. 


Dole-itis, even more than unemploy- 
ment itself, breeds physical, mental and 
moral depression. It is in itself and 
effect as well as a cause, 

—Charles Morris Mills. 


After many nights in the theatre one 
learns the great difference . . . between 
clean dirt and dirty dirt. A difference 
usually pointed out by the audience itself 
which has two kinds of laughter. 

—Robert Littell. 
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10.000 Good Impressions 
With One Good Efiort 


Far into the night the copy man writes facts, made 
interesting by the power of his imagination and his 
ability to put thoughts on paper. 
scrutinizes each word, tests its worth and then decides 

its value. When it is proven, down it goes in black 


and white. 


That is the way good copy is written. It is never 
poured through a typewriter like so much water from 
a faucet. Good copy is hard to write, and the ideas 
expressed are born only of good effort. Printing, the 
Mother of Progress, multiplies that effort a hundred, 
a thousand, ten thousand times, depending upon the 
market. It is not as easy to print ten thousand im- 
pressions GOOD as it is to print them bad. The 
difference lies in the printer’s ability. As in all walks 
of life, you will find some who do things BETTER, 


others who never really can. 


If you have good copy, you should have good 
typography, good printing. Visit the Southwest 
Printing Company, meet the men in the plant—those 
who actually manufacture your 

work. There is the secret. The 


“More than Printers” are SKILLED 
craftsmen, consequently their work 
is in keeping with their abilities. 


Southwest Printing Company 


COWAN -- VAN HUSS -- MALONE 
Telephone 2-9224 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 917 CAMP ST.,DALLAS 
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Over and over, he 
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Buyers Index 


Architects ° 





Dewitt & Washburn 
ARCHITECTS 
1228-29 Kirby Building 
DALLAS 
Members American Institute of Architects 





Awnings 





AWNINGS 


ALLISON AWNING COMPANY 
Thos. J. Allison 
Formerly doing business as 
Clifton Awning Co. 
PORCH AND woe FURNITURE 
7-3454 624 Commerce St. 








Barber Shop 


HUBERT. ITH 





BARBER SHOP 











Baths—S team 


2OUN@, 


MASSAGE STUDIO 


232 Allen Building 
Blue Prints 














RES” 


be RAGAGSAA 8 ANS 
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Blue Prints 


2-8084 








2-8084 
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THWESTERN 
Se PRINT CO. 
U 
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re 


107 Construction Industries Bldg. 


Bookbinders 


Have us bind 
ome screens books and magazines 
Te American Beauty 
Cover Company 


R Bookcovers — Sales Manuals 
y Catalogues 


1900-8 Orange 7-5179 















Business Colleges 


FOR FORTY-FOUR YEARS 
We have been supplying the busi- 
ness men of Dallas with competent 
Bookkeepers and Stenographers. 
Phone us to send you a good one. 


Metropolitan Business College 
Phone 2-3534 Dallas, Texas 
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7th Bombardment Group 


The Chamber of Commerce acted as 
host to the Seventh Bombardment Group, 
U. S. Army Air Corps, May 12 and 
13. Major Joseph T. McNarney was 
in command of the group. 

The 7th Bombardment Group consists 
of the 9th and 31st Squadrons from 
March Field, Riverside, California; the 
11th Squadron from Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, California, and the 208th Squad- 
ron from Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas. The 208th Squadron will join 
the 7th Bombardment Group at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The three squadrons comprise thirty 
airplanes, forty officers and thirty-eight 
enlisted men. 

This group was enroute to Dayton, 
Ohio, to take part in the Army Air 
Corps field exercises to be staged over 
Dayton, Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and adjacent 
cities. Practically all of the tactical units 
of the Air Corps will take part in these 
exercises and upon arrival at Dayton 
will be welded into one large unit, the 
First Provisional Division, and will be 
the largest concentration of airplanes 
under one command ever attempted by 
this country. Approximately six hundred 
and seventy planes will be used, consist- 
ing of pursuit, bombardment, attack, ob- 
servation, photographic and cargo. It 
is estimated that ninety bombardment 
planes will take part in the exercises. 

The 7th Bombardment Group has the 
distinction of being the first group to 
carry its own “weather man.” Mr. Dean 
Blake, San Diego’s “flying weather man,” 
has been given the privilege of represent- 
ing the United States Weather Bureau 
at the Air Corps maneuvers. Mr. Blake 
was commissioned by C. F. Marvin, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, and 
authorized by the Secretary of War to 
accompany the group on its six thousand 
mile trip. He will fly in a bomber 
flown by Lt. Charles H. Howard, who 
is the commanding officer of the 11th 
Bombardment Squadron of Rockwell 
Field. Mr. Blake’s duties—an innova- 
tion in the Army Air Corps maneuvers 
—will be to receive and disseminate 
weather information while the plane is 
in flight as well as when the Army fliers 
are at flying fields preparing to take off. 
The bomber in which Mr. Blake will 
make the trip will maintain continuous 

radio communication with ground stations 
and other planes of the group in flight. 
To accommodate Mr. Blake, space has 
been provided in Lt. Howard's plane for 
him to prepare weather charts while in 
the air. A radio operator in the craft will 
supply him with weather data from 
ground stations and, after preparing his 
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Collections 





ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Established 1918 
C. B. ZUBER F. M. ZuBeEr 
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Engravers 





Mason Engraving Co. 


DALLAS 
STEEL AND COPPER .,.<. 


PLATE ENGRAVERS xemvno\ 


AND EMBOSSERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 





Insurance 





In 1907 as in 1931 
“‘A Good Agency to Do Business With’’ 
Insurance of All Kinds 


JOHN R. HANCOCK & CO. 
Suite 909-910 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
Phone 2-4543 Dallas, Texas 


Member of the Chamber of Commerce 
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JEAN E. THWEATT 


Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 
and Local Securities 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 
Republic Bank Bldg. 7-3821 
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Janitors 
Supplies 


Everything for Cleaning 


H. B. MEYER & SON 
~" §25-17 N. Akard 7-2844 
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HARRY BENNETT 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Successor to RAYMOND STUDIO) 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-4906 


We photograph anything anytime 





Photographers 





FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 


712 Elm Street 
Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 
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Photostats 





PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


imile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
aioced of any Written or Printed Document, 
Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, 


Maps, © 59. 3. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. 2-8067 





Safes 





WE OPEN ANY LOCK— 
MAKE ANY KIND OF KEY 


Safes Opened and Repaired 


TEXAS SAFE CO. 


Phone 2-6369 305 So. Akard 
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Stationery 





PAPER, LEGAL BLANKS, 
VRINTING, RUBBER STAMPS 
AND SEALS 
WARTIN STATIONERY CO. 
“Serves You Better” 

WE DELIVER 
Phone 2-1992 910 Main Street 








Steam Baths 





ATELKA STEAM AND 
ELECTRIC BATHS 
Swedish and Magnetic Massage 
Open 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Phone 7-6186 525 Wilson Bldg. 





Surveys 





Myers, Noyes & Forrest 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Surveys, Investigations and Reports 











Typewriters 





JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
Dallas 
Typewriter 
& Supply Co. 
Standard and Portable 


Typewriters 
1519 Commerce St. 








Typewriters 





S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 
TYPEWRITERS 


1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 











Wrapping Paper 





TEXAS PAPER CO. 
Wrapping Paper, 
Bag and Paper Boxes 
DALLAS 29-7148 











charts for the territory immediately to be 
flown over, Mr. Blake will give weather 
reports to the radio operator for trans- 
mission to the other twenty-nine planes 
flying in the Group. 

Arrangements are being made with the 
local broadcasting stations at towns en 
route to pick up and rebroadcast to their 
locality a program from the Group while 
in the air, giving the highlights of the 
flight. 


High Cost of Government 
(Editorial in Cleburne Times-Review) 


All people who pay taxes should be 
interested in the cost of government. 
Since 1913, according to a financial ex- 
change, national wealth and national in- 
come have doubled, while governmental 
expenditures in the same period have 
quadrupled. All government taxes col- 
lected in the United States are now $13,- 
000,000,000 per annum and are increas- 
ing at the rate of $500,000,000 a year. 
Cost of government to the average family 
is now $460 a year and one out of every 
11 persons is a political employee of some 
branch of government with a strong 
tendency upward. A material factor in 
the cost of living is the heavy tax mulct 
“and every line no small part of the 
margin between what the producer re- 
ceives and the consumer pays is due to 
the ever-mounting burden of taxes.” 
Freight payer Jones isn’t in the saddle. 
He walks whilst he pays the freight. 


Texas had the first artificial ice factory 
in the United States—at Jefferson, built 
in 1873. 


Texas has 638,930 telephones in use. 
On Jan. 1, 1931, the Bell system had 
459,396 and the independent companies 
178,534 “stations.” 


Texas has eleven counties with areas of 
more than 2,000 square miles—Brewster, 
Crockett, Culberson, Hudspeth, Jeff 
Davis, Pecos, Presidio, Reeves, Terrell, 
Val Verde, Webb. 


Texas has 1,323,774 families housed in 
1,213,474 dwellings, according to the 


1930 census. 
= 3s a 


WHEN THE CAR SPUTTERS 

“What's the matter now?” 

“Engine’s missing.” 

“Well, for the love of Pete walk back 
and find it!” 
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Management eT 


Property has a way of increasing 
or decreasing in value directly as 
it is carefully or carelessly man- 
aged. If you are too busy with 
other business to give close per- 
sonal attention to your property 
it will soon become a financial 
burden. Let us relieve you of 


the burden on your time and the 
burden on your bank account. | 
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109 Field Street Phone 7-8536 




















FOUND! 


YOUR FORTUNE IN 
A PERIOD OF BUSI- 
NESS DEPRESSION 


OW is the time to in- 
N vest in sound com- 

mon stocks. Write for 
a group of 35 stocks, all 
listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, all inherently 
sound, which offer excep- 
tional possibilities because 
of drastic deflation. A single 
investment enables you to 
participate in this group. 
Without obligation on your part, 


send for descriptive circular. 


Buchanan Investment Co. 
Republic Bank Bldg. | 
7-2268 
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lettering.... 


—Sometimes it is just impossible 
to make type fit a certain space 
then is the time to have that 
bit of copy Hand Lettered. 


Lettering by Hand is a slow 
and exacting job for unless it 
is perfect it is useless. 


HUGH CARGO does Hand 
Lettering as it should be done. 
The next time you have a dif- 
ficult line that must tie in to 
the type you are using—call 


ES 
I'll Be Glad To Help You 















by long distance tele- 
phone. A periodic tele- 
phone call is the most 
personal, most friendly 
way of keeping in touch. 
Fast. Friendly. Cheap. 


¥ 





Northern Manufacturing 
Industry Purchased 
By O'Neil Bros. 


Information reached Dallas this week 
that Municipal Engineering Company, 
a corporation which has maintained 
headquarters in Dallas for many years, 


‘recently purchased and have taken con- 


trol of the Pre Cote Corporation of 
America with general offices and labora- 
tories in Indianapolis, Indiana. 


M. Griffin O'Neil, a Dallas man, who 
has been engaged in the construction of 
public works for more than thirty years, 
and vice-president of Municipal Engi- 
neering Company, was elected president 
of the Pre Cote Corporation of America. 
Mr. O'Neil advises that the general 
offices of the company will be retained 
at Indianapolis but that a southern 
branch office will be opened in Dallas, 
controlling the operations of the com- 
pany in all of the Southern States, the 
Southwestern States and Pacific Coast 
States. 


Pre Cote Corporation of America is 
an organization controlling numerous 
patents for the manufacture of asphaltic 
paving materials, paving machinery and 
bitumen emulsions. 


“What is a pedestrian, Daddy?” 
“Tt is a person with a wife, daughter, 
two sons, and a car.”—Aera. 


Porcelain Enamel Plant 


The first plant in the Southwest 
equipped to do porcelain enameling will 
soon be placed in operation by the Tex- 
lite Electric Sign Company, Inc., 4! i2 
Commerce Street, according to an «n- 
nouncement authorized by E. F. Boeck- 
man, general manager. 


A modern porcelain enameling ov-n, 
12 feet long, five feet wide, capable of 
taking a flat sheet four feet wide by 
ten feet long, with furnace opening 
forty-two inches high, is being instal! d 
The equipment was manufactured by :h 
Carborundum Company of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. An addition to the plant has 
been constructed to accomodate this 
equipment. 

Mr. Boeckman said the company will 
not only be able to do its own porcelain 
enameling work, but expects to do a 
great deal of work for other manu- 
facturers. Manufacturers of gas ranges, 
refrigerators, gas stoves and other prod- 
ucts requiring porcelain enameling may 
now have that work done for them with- 
out the necessity of operating their own 
enameling ovens. 


oO ? 


Train Conductor: “How old is that 
boy?” 

Father: ““Four years old.” 

Conductor: “He looks to be eight.” 

Father: “Can I help it if he worries 
all the time.” 











This type of Hereford is being bred in the Blackland Belt of Texas through 
efforts of the Chamber Live Stock Bureau. 
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NATIONAL COTTON WEEK 


The first week in June will be cele- 
brated throughout the country as Na- 
tional Cotton Week, according to plans 
formulated over the week-end and an- 
nounced today by Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce; Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Cason J. 
Calloway, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. 

The movement has the backing of 
many of the largest distributors of cot- 
ton and cotton goods in the United 
States. Messages of encouragement have 
been received by the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute from Gen. R. E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company; George 
B. Everett, president of Montgomery 
Ward & Company; C. B. Van Dusen, 
president of S. S. Kress Company, and 
many others. 


\n Englishman on a visit to the West 
decided to go horseback riding. The 
hostler who was to attend him asked: 
» you prefer an English saddle or a 
Western?” 

“What's the difference?” he asked. 
“The Western saddle has a horn,” re- 
ed the attendant. 

“T don’t think I'll need the horn,” said 
the Englishman. “I don’t intend to ride 
in heavy traffic.” 


— 


P 


SAME DIFFERENCE 
“Whadda ye think of this here dis- 


armament conference business, Si?” 

“It’s jest a matter of taste. Ez fer 
me, I'd just as soon git shot with two 
cannons ez one.” 


The teacher of a rural school one 
day received the following note which 
might easily pass as an example of con- 
ciseness in writing: “Please excuse Willie 
from school. He caught a skunk.”— 
Stone Mill. 


Finding fifteen rabbits dead in one pile, 
a Clarksville man decided they must have 
run themselves to death to keep the boll 
weevils from getting the cotton out of 


their tails—O. W. McBryde, Dallas. 


Martin Stationery 
Company 


“Serves You Better’ 


LEGAL BLANKS — PAPER 
NOTARIAL SUPPLIES 
LAW BOOKS 


Printing of a Better Quality 


Corporation Supplies, Typewriter 


Ribbons, Carbons and Manuscript 


Covers 


Rubber Stamp Manufacturers 
Phone 2-1992 


910 Main Street Dalias, Texas 
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MASSAGE STUDIO 


Turkish Baths 


“Massages” 
Open All Night 





2OUYWQ, | 


MISS PATSY LAGAE, Manager 


Lady Attendant 














C 232 Allen Bldg. 


Our guests’ comfort and 
pleasure are of first im- 


portance in the manage- 
ment of the Southwest's 
Finest Hotel, 

Rates $2.00 and Up. 


Otto Schubert, Jr. 


eit 


DALLAS, TEXAS 














Our Automatic 
Equipment is 
Capable of 
Producing 
Printing at a 
Lower Cost 
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Order Books » 
Books » 


Ruling 


GEYER PRINTING CO. 


Carbonized 
Books » Billing Systems 
and Special Machine 


Receipt 


» » 


2-7041 2 
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ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE DESIRES CONNECTION. 


Ten years experience, last four as advertising manager $4,000,000 
corporation, previously manager copy and creative department 
direct mail advertising agency. Planned, prepared and handled 
sizable volume newspaper, magazine and direct mail advertising. 
Edited four house organs. Thirty-three years of age, married, 
college education, native Texan. 


I. E. DE JERNETT, 


Telephone 5-5907. 3608 Granada Street, 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


H. A. BATEMAN 
HITE 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 









Attorneys 


1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 








SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 


Specialties— 


and Real Estate Practice. 
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SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
McCULLOCH 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-three Years 


AUDITS SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building 
























L. E. ELLIOTT 
O. D. BRUNDIDGE 







CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 


Corporations, Insurance, Machinery 






Dallas, Texas 





French School for Dallas 


The Vichy French School for Boys 
and Girls will open the first of June at 
3600 Euclid Avenue. With French 
Summer School for adults, morning and 
evening classes offering Beginners, Int-r- 
mediate, Advanced French in Com- 
mercial, Conversational, Literary French, 
and also coaching in French plays and 
songs. 


For out-of-town students there will be 
accommodations with room, board and a 
garage at the school. These classes {or 
adults will be carried on all through the 
school year for those who wish it. 

In September will begin school for 
children, boys and girls, offering com- 
plete programs of American schools plus 
French in an intensive way to enable 
pupils to learn spoken French at the same 
time they do English. There will be a 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 





Boys and girls of kindergarten age will 
be admitted. 


Mademoiselle Claire Vichy is design- 
ing a practical, comfortable, as well as 
a graceful and economical uniform for 
both boys and girls, as in the best of 
French private schools and colleges. 


DUMB AT LEAST 
He was a stranger in the neighborhood 
and had been brought to a dance at the 
local deaf-and-dumb hospital by an old 
friend, the doctor. “How on earth can 
I ask a deaf and dumb girl to dance?” 
he asked, a trifle anxiously. 


“Just smile and bow to her,” replied 





Henry Nuss 
BOOKBINDER 


PAPER RULER and STAMPER 


Blank Books 


Loose Leafs and Binders 
made to order 


7-5561 


416 S. ERVAY 


Atlas Metal Buildings 
for Every Building Need 


Atlas Metal Works 


Dallas, Texas 








the doctor. 


So the young man picked out a pretty 
girl and bowed and smiled, and she bow- 
ed and smiled, and away they danced. 
They danced not only one dance, but 
three, and he was on the point of bow- 
ing and smiling for another when a 
strange man approached his partner and 
said, soulfully: 

“T say, darling, when are we going to 
have another dance? It’s almost an hour 
since I had one with you.” 











FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. | 


Rubber Stamps 


INCORPORATED 


Gailors & Importers 
STENCILS 


SEALS 


METAL 
CHECKS 


Now showing suitings 


for summer wear. 


Come and look them over 
at your earliest convenience. 


1015 Elm St. 


DALLAS 1306% MAIN ST. 
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S. KOENIGSBERG 


PHONE 7-1653 





“T know dear,” answered the girl, “but 
I don’t know how to get away from this 
deaf-and-dumb fellow!”—Nuggets. 


UNDECIDED 
c 


A frantic housewife residing in San 
Diego, Calif., recently telephoned to the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company, that one of the wires to her 
house had broken off and fallen to the 
street. She wasn’t sure whether it was 
“the wire supplying gas or one carrying 
electricity.” 
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Five Years Old 


(Continued from page 13) 


as the comfort and convenience of the 
passengers. 

The first step in the expansion of Na- 
tional Air Transport from a single line 
between Chicago and Dallas to a nation- 
wide network came in 1927 when the 


company took over the New York- | 
Chicago division of the transcontinental | 
air mail route which had been operated | 


by the postoffice department. 
lying of the air mail between Chicago 


Night | 


and Dallas began on February 1, 1928, | 


when the route was lighted with beacons 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Until September 1930, the flying op- 
erations of N. A. T. were confined al- 
most exclusively to transportation of mail 
and express. Then, through the acquisi- 
tion of the Stout Air Lines, which had 

four-year record of 1,500,000 miles 
own and 130,000 passengers carried, N. 
A. T. entered into passenger operations. 

Passenger operations have expanded 
rapidly under the provisions of the 
Watres act passed by the last Congress 
providing for the carrying of passengers, 
mail and express on the same plane. Sev- 
eral passenger planes are now flown daily 
between all cities on the route of the 
company, including three daily schedules 
between New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago, the equipment for passenger 
transportation consisting of eleven Ford 
transports powered with three Wasp 
motors. 
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Scientific Sewing School 


Scientific sewing based on studies of | 
the anatomy is being taught in the Shir- | 
ley Marie School of Scientific Sewing, | 


recently opened in Dallas by Mrs. Shir- 


ley Marie Green, formerly of Waco. 
The school already is drawing students 
from Fort Worth, Miami, Houston, 
Waxahachie and Sherman, as well as 
Dallas. Teaching methods employed at 


the school are of an original nature, | 


copyrighted by Mrs. Green. They are 
concerned with the alteration of patterns 
to fit the anotomical demands of the 
wearer. The method may be used with 
equal results in the alteration of ready- 
made dresses and coats. 

Mrs. Green first entered this type of 


work several years ago at Waco, as the | 


designer for a large department store 
there. She conceived the ideas now being 
used in her school and since 1920 has 
been teaching housewives, business 
women and dress makers. 

“Sewing is an art that is a necessary 
part of all other arts,” Mrs. Green said. 
‘The artist must have her smock, the 
musician her frock, and even the cook 
must have her house dress.” 
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VW hen... 


is a printer on 
your side of the desk @ 


You have probably noticed among the print- 


ers you know that there are two kinds of 


organizations. 


One Kind just Sells. 
The Other Kind Sells and Serves. 





We are in business to make a profit and to do 
so we must sell. But to sell the same customer 
twice and to increase our circle of accounts 


we must also serve, and serve well. 


Thus we make our profits from repeat business 
and from orders secured through our friend's 
. IN SHORT . . . through giving 


our customers better than ordinary service and 


friends . . 


printing that looks like it cost more than it did. 


When a printer strives to do that, you may 
be assured that he is on your side of the desk. 


that he is working for you as well as himself. 


Telephone 7-11'74 for a representative 


...A call entails no obligation 


"Texas Pusrication House 


(Incorporated) 


“The House of Complete Printing Service” 
2500 McKinney Avenue at Fairmount 


DALLAS 
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